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Part I. 




SPEECHES DELIVERED BEFORE LEAVING 
ENGLAND, 1898. 




SPEECHES 


BY 

THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL 
OF INDIA. 


1898-99. 


DINNER GIVEN BY OLD ETONIANS. 

[On Friday evening, the 28th October 1898, a dinner was given 
by old Etonians at the Cafe Monico to Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
(Viceroy Designate of India), the Earl of Minto (Governor-General- 
Designate of Canada), and the Revd. J. E. C. Welldon (Bishop- 
Designate of Calcutta). Lord Rosebery, who presided, proposed 
the toast of “ Our Guests/'’ In the course of his speech he said 
Lastly, I tafce the case of our friend who is going to undertake 
the highest post of the three, because after all it is one of the 
highest posts that any human being can occupy. He goes to it in 
the full flower of youth, and of manhood, and of success—a combi¬ 
nation to which everyone must wish well. Lord Curzon has tills 
additional advantage in his favour—that he is reviving a dormant 
class, the Irish peerage. (Laughter and cheers .) Some might think 
that that implied some new legislative or constitutional development 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, but it would he out of my 


28th 
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place to surmise that to be the ease. But, at any rate, sure I am of 
this—that Lord Curzon of Kedleston has shown in his position at the 
Foreign Office qualities of eloquence, of debating power, of argument, 
which have hardly been surpassed in the career of any man of his 
standing. [Hear, hear.) I cannot say—it would be difficult to say— 
that he has done so in defence of difficult positions, because that would 
be at once to raise a political issue of the very gravest kind. 
(Laughter). But I am quite sure that no Under-Secretary has 
ever had to defend in the House of Commons any but positions of 
difficulty, and I think the foreign situations are always of that 
character. I am quite sure that when Lord Curzon has had to 
defend these situations he has defended them with not less than 
his customary success. He has devoted special study to India. 
I believe he has even entered into amicable relations with neigh¬ 
bouring potentates. He will pass from his home of Kedleston in 
Derbyshire to the exact reproduction of Kedleston in Government 
House, Calcutta. We all hope that in his time India may enjoy 
a prosperity which has of late been denied to her, and that immu¬ 
nity from war and famine and pestilence may be the blessed 
prerogative of Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty. ( Cheer8.) 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who was received with loud cheers 
on rising, said: J— 1 

Lord Rosebery, My Lords and Gentlemen ,—This 
gathering to-night, composed as it is of old school* 
fellows* old friends, of men who have inherited the 
same traditions and are loyal to tho same collegiate 
mother, is a compliment which I am sure the happy 
trio who are fortunate enough to be your guests are 
never likely to forget. But if there is anything that 
could enhance the special significance and value of 
that compliment, it would consist in the fact that Lord 
Rosebery has consented to occupy the chair and in the 
speech to which we listened a short while ago. ( Cheers .) 
It will ever be memorable to me, whose public life has 


been associated with one political party, that at this 
turning point in my fortunes, my health has been 
proposed by one who has been the leader of the rival poli¬ 
tical party. ( Gheers .) And it will be memorable to all 
of us, your guests this evening, that as we are starting 
forth for our different spheres of work, the farewell to 
which we have listened should have proceeded from the 
lips of an ex-Prime Minister of England. ( Gheers .) 
Surely there is something of good omen in this combina¬ 
tion. Por after all we each of us are going out to 
occupy, if the expression may be permitted, a different 
thwart in that stout craft of Empire of which Lord 
Rosebery once pulled the stroke oar. (Sear, hear.) 
From his lips we have all of us, on many occasions, 
imbibed the lessons of an Imperialism, exalted but not 
arrogant, fearless but not rash {cheers), an Imperialism 
which is every day becoming less and less the creed of 
a party and more and more the faith of a nation. {Loud 
cheers .) I have said that we are especially fortunate in 
our hosts and in our Chairman. But may I, for myself, 
also claim a particular good fortune in the person of one 
of my fellow-guests ? When 20 years ago Welldon and I 
lived together in Paris, in the house of a French 
apothecary, to study the French language {laughter) ; 
when at a later date we crossed together the United 
States of America, and together view r ed the glories of 
Niagara and the Yosemite; when on another occasion, 
in the company of a dear friend, also present to-night, the 
head-master of Haileybury, we rode together across the 
mountains and valleys of Greece, little did we think 
that the day would one day come when at the same 
time he and I should be going forth to the same great 


continent, to take our share in that noble work which I 
firmly believe has been placed by the inscrutable decrees 
of Providence, upon the shoulders of the British race. 
{Cheers) I congratulate India upon having obtained 
such a successor to the See of Heber and of Cotton. 
( Cheers.) I congratulate myself that I shall have as my 
spiritual and episcopal master one of my oldest and 
dearest of friends. 

Lord Rosebery has spoken in gracious terms of the 
circumstances under which I have accepted this appoint¬ 
ment. There is a passage in the writings of Thomas 
Carlyle which in this connection has always haunted my 
mind. This is what that acute but rugged old philo¬ 
sopher said :— 

“ I have sometimes thought what a thing it would he 
could the Queen in Council pick out some gallant- 
minded, stout cadet and say to him, ‘Young, fellow, if 
there do lie in you potentialities of governing, of gradually 
guiding, leading and coercing to a noble goal, how sad it is 
they should be all lost. See, I have scores on scores of 
colonies. One of these you shall have as vice-king. Go 
you and buckle with it in the name of Heaven, and let 
us see what you will build it to. ’ ” 

Well, though these words were spoken of the West 
Indian colonies, I think that, mutatis mutandis, they 
are equally applicable to the East Indian Empire; and 
they indicate to me the spirit of courage, hut yet of humi¬ 
lity, of high aspiration, hut still more of duty, in whioh 
any man should approach such a task. {Hear.) I have 
often seen during the past few weeks my acceptance of 
this office attributed to a variety of causes—to personal 
ambition, to the disappointment of Parliamentary hopes, 


to failing health. (Laughter.) My own experience of 
public life, such as it has been, leads me to think that 
the simplest explanation of the phenomena of human 
action, —human beings being more or less always cast in 
the same mould,—is likely to he the most correct, and 
that the recondite is apt to be the fallacious as well as 
the obscure. (Laughter.) Is it permissible, therefore, 
for me to say in this company of old school-fellows and 
of personal friends that, whatever may have been the 
views of those who thought me worthy of this office, I 
gladly accepted it, because I love India, its people, its 
history, its government, the absorbing mysteries of its 
civilisation and its life ? I think it was first while I was 
at Eton that a sense of its overwhelming importance 
dawned upon my mind. There we were perpetually 
invited by a body of assiduous and capable mentors—I 
need hardly say that I allude to the Eton masters 
(laughter )—and we responded with greater or less 
reluctance to the appeal, to contemplate the pomp and 
majesty, the law and living influence, of the empire of 
Borne. We had at Eton in my day, and I hope it still 
flourishes, an institution called the Literary Society, of 
which I,believe, my friend Welldon was one of the first 
presidents, and in which I afterwards had the honour to 
follow in his footsteps. To this society, from time to 
time, came down eminent men to preach to us about the 
wider world outside. Among those distinguished persons 
who came in my day was Sir James Eitz-James Stephen, 
but just returned from India—the father of my dear 
friend, Jim Stephen, the “ J. K. S.” of the literary world, 
that brilliant but meteoric intellect that all too soon plun¬ 
ged into the abyss and was lost from view. (Bear, hear.) 
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Sir James Stephen came down to Eton and told the 
boys that listened to him, of whom I was one, that 
there was in the Asian continent an empire more popu¬ 
lous, more amazing, and more beneficent than that of 
Borne; that the rulers of that great dominion were 
drawn from the men of our own people; that some of 
them might perhaps in the future be taken, from the 
ranks of the boys who were listening to his words. 
Ever since that day, and still more since my first visit 
to India in 1887, the fascination and, if I may say so, 
the sacredness of India have grown upon me, until I 
have come to think that it is the highest honour that 
can be placed upon any subject of the Queen that in 
any capacity, high or low, he should devote such ener¬ 
gies as he may possess to its service. {Cheers.) 

But may I carry my suggestion one step further ? 
May I not say that the growth of the ideal of duty has 
been the most salient feature in the history of our rela¬ 
tions with India during the past hundred years, and still 
more during the reign of the present Queen? {Cheers.) 
A century ago India in the hands of- the East India 
Company was regarded as a mercantile investment, the 
business of whose promoters and agents was to return as 
large dividends as possible, and the larger, of course, the 
better, to the pockets of their shareholders at home. In 
the course of these proceedings many of those men 
amassed great wealth, almost beyond the dreams of ava¬ 
rice—wealth, the display of which was apt to be vulgar, 
and the source of which was often impure. Indian 
posts, low as well as high, were the spoils of political 
patronago at home, and were exclusively distributed 
according to the narrowest and most selfish exigencies 
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of party polemics in England. We have only to look to 
the treatment of Warren Hastings to realise how little 
the welfare of India was thought of in comparison with 
the loss or gain to Whigs and Tories in London. I do 
not say that we have altogether extricated India from 
the perils and the contamination of the party system; I 
do not say that our administration of that great empire 
is altogether free from blemish or taint. But I do say 
that it is informed with a spirit of duty, and that it is 
edified and elevated by that influence. I do say that we 
think much of the welfare of India and but little of its 
wealth {hear, hear); that we endeavour to administer 
the Government of that country in the interests of 
the governed; that our misson there is one of obli¬ 
gation and not of profit; and that we do our humble 
best to retain by justice that which we may have won 
by the sword. {Cheers.) May we not, indeed, say that at 
the end of the nineteenth century the spectacle presented 
by our dominion in India is that of British power sus¬ 
tained by a Christian ideal ? {Cheers.) 

What then is the conception of his duty that an 
outgoing Viceroy should set before himself ? I have no 
new or startling definition to give, but the light in which 
it presents itself to my mind is this. It is his duty, first 
and foremost, to represent the authority of the Queen- 
Empress, whose name, revered more than the name of 
any other living sovereign by all races and classes from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, is in India both a bond 
of union and the symbol of, power; and to associate with 
the personal attributes that cling about that name, the 
conviction that the justice of her government is inflex¬ 
ible, that its honour is stainless, and that its mercy is in 
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proportion to its strength.. (Cheers.) Secondly, he 
should try to remember that all those people are not the 
sons of our own race, or creed, or clime, and that it 
is only by regard for their feelings, by respect for their 
prejudices—I' will even go so far as to say by deference 
to their scruples—that we can obtain the acquiescence 
as well as the submission of the governed. (Cheers.) 
Thirdly, his duty is to recognise that, though relatively 
far advanced in the scale of civilisation compared with 
the time of Lord Wellesley, or even Lord Canning, 
India is still but ill-equipped with the material and 
industrial and educational resources which are so neces¬ 
sary to her career, and so to work that she may, by slow 
but sure degrees, expand to the full measure of her 
growth. And lastly, it is to preserve intact and secure, 
either from internal convulsion, or external inroad, the 
boundaries of that great and Imperial dominion. (Zoud 
cheers.) 

This, I would venture to suggest, is the conception 
which every outgoing Viceroy sets before himself. He 
is probably unwise if he attempts to fill in the details 
too closely in advance. The experience in which he 
must be sadly lacking at the start, but which will come 
to him in increasing volume day by day, will, with slow 
and sometimes with painful touch, fill in the details as he 
proceeds. For after all—and I speak to those, if there are 
any here present, who have travelled in the East and have 
caught the fascination of its mysterious surroundings— 
the East is a University in which the scholar never 
takes his degree. (Hear, hear.) It is a temple in Which 
the suppliant adores but never catches sight of the 
object of his devotion. It is a journey the goal of which 




is always in siglit but is never attained. There wo are 
always learners, always worshippers, always pilgrims. I 
rejoice to be allowed to take my place in the happy 
hand of students and of wayfarers who have trodden 
that path for a hundred years. I know that I have 
everything to learn. I have, perhaps, many things to 
unlearn. But if the test of the pupil be ajiplication, 
and if the test of the worshipper he faith, I hope that I 
may pass through the ordeal unscathed. {Cheers.) At 
any rate, I have among the long list of names inscribed 
on the back of this menu the example of three imme¬ 
diate Eton predecessors to guide me— of Lord Pufferin 
{cheers), whose Indian Viceroyalty was hut the culmin- 
ating point in a career which for over 30 years has 
been the property less of himself than of his country 
{cheers), of Lord Lansdowne {cheers), who left India 
amid greater manifestations of popularity and of regard 
and esteem than any departing Viceroy since the Mutiny 
{cheers ), and of my immediate predecessor Lord El "in 
{cheers), who has confronted a time of storm and stress 
with a fortitude and a composure which are w orthy of 
the high name that he bears and of the race from which 
he is sprung. {Cheers.) I know that with these dis¬ 
tinguished predecessors I cannot hope to compete. But 
there is one characteristic v r hich I share together with 
them, and which we derive from our common part in 
the Eton heritage, and that is the desire to be true to 
the honour and the credit of that ancient foundation. 
{Cheers.) I am not so foolish to-night as to utter any 
vain prophecies, or to indulge in any illusive hopes. 
But I shall he satisfied if I can carry out the work 
which they have begun, and if at the end of my time it 




can be said of me that I have not been unworthy of the 
traditions of the greatest and the noblest of schools. 
{Loud cheers.) 


DINNER AT THE ROYAL SOCIETIES’ CLUB. 
r /th 1Toy. [Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy-Designate of India, was 
entertained at dinner on the 7th November 1898 by the Royal 
Societies Club at their Club House in St. James Street. Sir 
Clements Markham, K.C.B., President of the Club, was in the chair, 
and proposed the toast of the guest ot the evening. 

In reply, Lord Curzon spoke as follows:—] 

My Lords , and Gentlemen, —Among the parting 
compliments which have been offered to me before 
leaving England, there is none which I have accepted 
more readily, or which I have enjoyed more keenly than 
the honour of this evening. Eor here I have the privi¬ 
lege of meeting and being entertained by a number of 
gentlemen who are interested in many branches of 
scientific enquiry, and not least in that one with which 
alone I can claim to have any practical connection, viz., 
the science of geography. {Hear, hear , and cheers.) It 
is a commonplace of public life that we all of us have 
our innocent distractions ( laughter ) : which, however 
little we may excel in them, we pursue with an enthu¬ 
siasm’ which is at least sincere. A dreadful book was 
published in London last year in which eminent person¬ 
ages were invited to state what were the amusements 
with which they occupied their leisure hours. {Laughter.) 
One man said photography; another man preferred golf 
{hear, hear) ; a third indulged with exhilaration in the 
composition of some noxious gas; and a fourth would 
take his morning dip in the Serpentine. {Laughter.) 
My own distraction for many years has been the study 
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of the geography of Asia in its political and commercial 
as well as in its physical aspects : and I can truthfully 
say that the distinction which in all my life I have most 
valued, outside the domain of politics, has been that 
which I received a little more than three years ago from 
the hands of the Chairman of this evening, viz., the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. {Cheers.) I 
am afraid that my practical contributions to that science 
have been small when compared with the illustrious 
names among which mine is privileged to appear; and 
that they in no sense deserve the lavish encomiums 
which they have received. But I would ask you to 
remember that they have been achieved under stringent 
and difficult limitations both of time and opportunity, 
inasmuch as they have all been contained within the 
period in which I have held a seat in the House of Com¬ 
mons. If I have not succeeded in reaching the Pole in 
a balloon {laughter); if I have not even lived for a 
number of years among a mythical cannibal tribe in the 
heart of Australia {laughter); I have yet endeavoured 
to compensate for these deficiencies by the assiduity with 
which I have piled upon the library shelves a number of 
solid and thoroughly indigestible tomes. ( Laughter.) I 
believe that among the Boyal Societies of London the 
Royal Geographical Society, with which alone I have a 
close acquaintance, is by its educational, its literary, and 
its exploratory work doing a great service to the nation. 
It is with a sense almost of stupefaction that I look back 
upon the geographical knowledge that was taught to me 
while a boy at school, and on the disgraceful literary 
productions in which it was enshrined. {Laughter.) 
All this is now changed. A knowledge not merely of 



topography, but of the physical features of a country, its 
hydrography, and its ethnology, all of ■which are essential 
to an understanding either of its history, or of its problems, 
is becoming widely diffused, and will eventually, when 
we have ceased to write Latin elegiacs, or Greek iambics, 
he regarded as a necessary part of a liberal education. 
Meanwhile exploration has become more strictly scienti¬ 
fic. Works of travel are not mere dilettante narra¬ 
tives of romance. The jin de sidele explorer under¬ 
goes a preparation of months, sometimes of years, in 
advance. He acquires the languages of the countries 
to he visited, he learns the use of instruments, 
he masters the literature of his problem. Botany, geology, 
archaeology, meteorology—all these occupy his attention. 
When he starts forth he is, from the point of view of 
scientific equipment, lotus teres atque rotundm. When 
he comes back he writes a volume, usually of unneces¬ 
sary length {laughter), which adds not merely to the 
entertainment but to the knowledge of mankind. I 
may quote as an illustration of this kind of traveller 
and this sort of work my friend the now famous Swedish 
explorer. Dr. Sven Hedin, whose great work, recently 
issued, represents not only years of labour in the terri¬ 
tories which he visited, but years also of studious pre¬ 
paration in advance. 

The President has spoken in gracious and compli¬ 
mentary terms of my appointment to the high office 
which I am about to take up. I have said on a previous 
occasion that I am glad to go to India; and my main 
reason for being so is the fact that India has always 
appeared to me to be the pivot and centre—I do not say 
the geographical but the political and Imperial centre— 


of the British Empire. To my mind we are before and 
heyond all else an Asiatic dominion; and I venture to 
think that the man who has never been east of Suez does 
not know what the British Empire is. Here in Europe 
we occupy a few small islands that are scattered on the 
surface of the Northern Sea. We possess a number of 
carefully selected and well adapted points of vantage 
along the highways of commerce in the Mediterranean ; 
and we have also a Navy so formidable that it consti¬ 
tutes us the most powerful maritime nation in the world. 
{Cheers.) Elsewhere, in the American Continent, and 
in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, we possess great 
tracts of territory, amounting in some cases to the size of 
continents, which are peopled by men of our own blood, 
flying the same flag, and enjoying the sovereignty of the 
same Queen. {Hear, hear.) Such possessions have 
been acquired, and such colonies have been founded, not 
of course on the same scale but on a smaller scale, by 
other nations. But it is in Asia, and in India, that tho 
great experiment is being made. {Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) It is there that we are doing a work which no 
other people has ever attempted to do before, and by 
the doing of which we shall be judged in history. There 
lies the true fulcrum of dominions {cheers), the real 
touchstone of our Imperial greatness or failure. {Hear t 
hear.) 

Why were we first tempted into Egypt ? Because it 
lay on the route to India. What was the reason of our 
old traditional policy as regards Constantinople and the 
Turkish Empire P Because their possession by a hostile 
power was held to be a danger to our Eastern dominions. 
Why do we maintain an expensive establishment in Persia 


and exorcise a supreme control, over the Persian Gulf ? 
Because the former is on the road to India, and because 
the waters of the latter mingle with those of the Indian 
Ocean and open a path to Indian shores. What was the 
origin of our Colonies at the Cape ? Because we went by 
that way to India. Why do we subsidise the Amir of 
Afghanistan, and why have we twice or three times sent 
military expeditions into that fateful country ? .Because 
it is a glacis of the Indian fortress, on which we cannot 
afford to permit the lodgment of an enemy. Why are we 
interested in the forlorn and inhospitable wastes of the 
Pamirs ? And why have such perilous diplomatic contro¬ 
versies arisen in connection with territories so intrinsically 
abominable and vile ? Because they command the north¬ 
ern passes into India. Why did we guarantee the main 
part of the kingdom of Siam ? And why do we take so 
keen an interest in the fortunes of that picturesque 
country and in the policy of its enlightened monarch ? 
Because it is one of those border States that are co¬ 
terminous with British territory in India and that 
separate the Indian frontier from a rival European 
State. Why, in conclusion, do men talk so much about 
the "Upper Yangtse and about Szechuan and Yunnan? 
Because those provinces are contiguous with Upper 
Burma, that is, with India itself. I might pursue this 
subject indefinitely, but I think I have said enough to 
show how the casual stone, which was thrown into the sea 
of chance by a handful of merchant adventurers 200 
years ago, has produced an ever-extending circle of ripples, 
until at the present moment they embrace the limits 
and affect the destinies of the entire Asiatic Continent. 
(Cheers.) I am one of those who think that the Eastward 



trend of Empire Trill increase and not diminish. In 
my belief the strain upon us will become greater and 
not less. Parliament will learn to know Asia almost as 
well as it now knows Europe; and the time will come 
when Asiatic sympathies and knowledge will be, not the 
hobby of a few individuals, but the interest of the entire 
nation. {Cheers.) 

It is because of the intensity of the conviction with 
which I hold these views, that all my travels and studies 
and writings, such as they have been, have been con¬ 
nected with the theme of India and the neighbouring 
countries. No pleasure has been greater to me than 
that of wandering along the frontiers of our Indian 
dominions and of observing the manner in which we 
there discharge our Imperial task. In doing so I have 
learned something of the character and temperament of 
the Native tribes. Those wild clansmen have an indi¬ 
viduality that is entirely their own. We have some¬ 
times, I may even say often, been compelled to fight 
them. We have never fought them gladly, and we 
have always sheathed the sword with pleasure. Eor 
there is a manliness in their patriotism and a love of 
independence in their blood that is akin to our own. If 
I were asked what appears to me to be the secret of 
the proper treatment of those tribes, or of Oriental races 
in general, I would reply that it consists in treating 
them as if they were men of like composition with our¬ 
selves. I do not mean to suggest that they have the 
same views, the same scruples, the same precepts, or 
the same codes as ourselves; in many instances the 
diametrically opposite is the case. But there is a 
common bond of manhood between us, the element of 



the human in humanity, which holds us together, and 
is the true link of union; and it is the recognition of 
that bond, and the sense of fellowship that it engen¬ 
ders, that hare been the secret of the success of every 
great Frontier officer that we have ever had. ( Cheers .) 
I know that there is a widespread belief in this country 
that the Oriental is a solemn and reflective creature from 
whom wo are separated by oceans of moral and intellec¬ 
tual difference ; and nowhere has this idea been better 
exi>ressed than in the magnificent verse of' Mathew 
Arnold, in which he described the contact of the Empire 
of Eome with the East and the issue of that collision :— 
“ The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And—plunged in thought again.” 

There is no doubt a great deal of truth in that. It is 
the note of the Oriental as contrasted with the Western 
temperament. But I venture to say that, however true 
it may he of the inhabitants of the soaked and low- 
lying plains, it is not true, or at any rate it is much less 
true, of the highlanders on the outskirts of our Indian 
dominions. There we find a light-hearted and festive 
temperament; we meet with laughter and dancing and 
song ; above all we recognise the power of a well-organ¬ 
ised and well-delivered joke. (Cheers and laughter.) 
When I look back upon some of my experiences, and 
remember the dinner that Captain Younghusband and 
I gave to the poor Mehtar of Chitral, afterwards mur¬ 
dered by his brother, or when I recall my many con¬ 
versations with the Amir of Afghanistan, I recognise 
that the saving grace of humour is just as much a 


property of Orientals as of ourselves, and that tho man 
wlxo wants to find a key to their heart and to their 
sympathies will do well to employ that weapon 
( Cheers.) 

I have also been much struck on my Frontier travels 
by the character and the work of the young British 
officers who are there engaged in positions of responsi¬ 
bility or command. It may be thought perhaps that I 
have a natural and even selfish propensity towards 
youth. (Laughter.) So I have. (Cheers.) I should be 
the last to deny it, and I hope I may retain it even 
when I am old. For of one thing I am certain, that 
the old men who have rendered best service to their 
country have been those who have also been capable of 
stimulating, encouraging, and utilising the services of 
the young. (Cheers.) It may also be thought that 
youth is synonymous with impetuosity. (Laughter.) 
Nevertheless I have found in those regions just as keen 
a sense of responsibility, as cool a judgment, and as 
wise a forecast among the young men as I have among 
their seniors. In a sense it is even more so in propor¬ 
tion ; since the young officer, who exceeds his instruc¬ 
tions, or who takes the bit between his teeth, has no 
previous reputation to save him from the consequences 
of disaster. We employ, and we rightly employ, the 
grey beards in our councils and in positions of supreme 
control; but on the outskirts of civilisation we require 
the energy, the vitality, and the physical strength of 
youth. I look forward with enthusiasm to being the 
colleague and the leader of those young men, and I wish 
them God-speed in the work that thej r have undertaken. 
(Loud cheers.) 



Then, again, upon the Frontier one sees something at 
first hand of the native soldiers of the Indian Empire. 

I wish, those brave men were better known at home. 
From time to time, at a Jubilee celebration or otherwise 
we see detachments of them in the streets of London. 
But, for the most part, their services are rendered and 
their gallantry displayed, in fields that are far removed 
from the public gaze at home; and I doubt if our people 
here, or if the nations of Europe have any idea of the 
magnificent Native army that we possess. I can only 
attribute to this ignorance the utterly inadequate res- 
ponse that has been made to the appeal for the Indian 
Heroes’ Fund, which was organised for the relief of the 
families of those who fought so bravely for us in the 
Frontier campaigns of last year. Those men laid down 
their lives for ns, fighting, in some cases, against men of 
their own race, of their own religion, sometimes of their 
own family, with as much strenuousness and loyalty as 
if they had been British redcoats defending a British 
home. ( Cheers .) But in proportion to the ignorance 
which prevails upon this subject is the duty which rests 
upon those who know to speak. When it is said that 
we hold India by the sword, be it remembered that that 
sword is two-thirds forged of Indian metal; and that in 
reality wo defend her frontiers and fight her battles by 
tlie aid of her own sons. {Loud cheers.) 

My Lords, the march of science and the improve¬ 
ments in steam communication are every day bringing 
India nearer to ourselves. From one point of view that 
is a great advantage; for in proportion as we know 
more, so shall we misunderstand less, and there will be 
less chance of mistakes and blunders and crimes. But 
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there is something to be said on the other side also. In 
the old days a man who went out for an Indian career» 
whether as Viceroy, or Governor, or in some subordinate 
post of administration, went out for the work of a life¬ 
time. It took Mm, in fact, no inconsiderable part of a 
life-time to get there. When Clive went to India in 
1742 he was more than a year upon the way ; when 
Warren Hastings first went out in 1750 he spent from 
eight to nine months upon the journey, and when he 
finally returned in 1785 his passage occupied four 
months and was regarded as exceptionally quick. The 
average interval between the issue of a despatch and the 
receipt of a reply was 1-J years. The consequence was 
that men settled in India, so to speak, for a life-time. 
They were continued in positions for wMch they were 
fitted. They came home for a holiday perhaps once in 
their career. Right into the course of the present 
century a Viceroy occupied the Viceregal chair for a 
period of ten years. There were great advantages in that 
system. There grew up from it a solidarity of interests 
between the rulers and the ruled, and a sympathetic 
and intimate knowledge which was an immeasur¬ 
able gain in the development and pacification of the 
country. Now-a-days all that is changed. The journey 
to India is accomplished in a fortnight. An English¬ 
man in India may enjoy six weeks in London, and will 
be back at his post in three months from tho date at 
which he loft it. The telegraph repeats to him every 
morning the news and the excitements of Europe. Of 
course this has a freshening effect upon his intellect ; 
but it has a disturbing effect also. The consequence is 
that he looks loss to India and more to home. He does 
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Dot merge the European in the Asiatic interest; hut is 
the temporary exile who is always looking to his return 
home. This is the tendency, perhaps an inevitable 
tendency, of our modern system, but it is one the serious 
side of which it would be well to recognise. Anyhow, 
the term of the Viceroy is fixed. By a practice which 
has become almost invariable he cannot leave the shores 
of India for five years. During that time he is a 
prisoner, though in my case it will be a happy im¬ 
prisonment, behind the bars of that gilded cage. 
Whether the period of five years is a long enough time 
for him to do his work; whether in that period he can 
make any lasting impression upon the tremendous 
problems that come before him, or upon the vast popu¬ 
lations committed to his care, is a question which I shall 
be better able to answer five years hence than now. 
Anyhow, they are certain to be the most crowded and 
responsible years of his life. Ashe takes up the task 
there comes upon Mm a feeling that there is much in it 
that is altogether beyond Ms powers, and exceeds 
perhaps his most extreme desires. But I believe that 
he may confidently rely upon the indulgence and the 
toleration of Ms fellow countrymen, who are just to their 
servants beyond the seas, and that they will echo the 
God-speed wliich you have given to me to-night. 
(Loud cheers.) 


PRESENTATION OE AN ADDRESS AT DERBY. 

25th Nor. j- l n the Drill Hall at Derby on Tuesday, November the 25tb, 
1608. L or< l Curzon was presented with a congratulatory address 

on his appointment to the Viceroyalty of India. The presentation 
•was the outcome of a public subscription among the people of 
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Derbyshire, of which county Lord Curzon is a native, the seat of 
the Curzon family being at Kedleston, 5 miles from the county 
town. 

In the course of his reply to the address Lord Curzon spoke as 
follows:—1 

There is one aspect of this gathering and presenta¬ 
tion which has been a source of great pleasure to me; 
and that is that they hare been in the main divorced 
from party politics, or indeed from any political asso¬ 
ciation. I confess that when I was appointed to the 
post which I am about to fill, I had little right to 
expect the generous wealth of indulgence with which 
my nomination was greeted. Owing to the fact that 
I have recently occupied a rather prominent position 
in political controversy, that I have been a target into 
which a good many arrows have been shot, and that I 
have also myself perhaps fired a certain number of 
arrows into the targets of others, it would not have been 
surprising if my appointment had been very severely 
criticised in the Opposition press. The fact that it has 
not been so is not due, I am well aware, to any convic¬ 
tion that I am a fit man for the post, hut is due to the 
feeling of the country that any man going forth to take 
up that burden is entitled to its unanimous suffrage and 
support. On the glaring and well-nigh solitary emin¬ 
ence upon which the Viceroy of India stands, it is his 
duty for five years to represent his Sovereign and his 
country, to carry on the traditions of a long line of 
illustrious predecessors, and to convey to the minds of 
the countless millions who are subject to his sway the 
conviction that justice and beneficence are embodied in 
his example and are reflected in his rule. (Chet rs .) If 



I were asked what are the two qualities which appear 
to me to be most essential for the adequate discharge of 
those duties, I would reply ‘ courage and sympathy *— 
(cheers )—courage to grapple with the many problems 
that arise in Indian Government, problems which bewil¬ 
der by their complexity even more than they overwhelm 
by their dimensions ; sympathy with the Moslem, the 
Sikh, the Parsee, the Hindoo; sympathy with every race 
and class and creed, from the Native Prince who occupies 
a throne that is assured to him by Us loyalty to the 
sovereign power, to the humble peasant who drives his 
furrow through the soil in mute reliance oh that remote 
over-mastering power of the existence of which he is 
but dimly-conscious, hut which is to him the security of 
his industry, his property, and his life. ( Loud cheers.) 
I have been speaking of the qualities that arc required 
for that office. I do pot claim to possess them. I may 
be incapable of ever acquiring them. But surely it is 
better to have ideals and to fail to reach them, than not 
to have ideals at all. (Cheers.) In one respect I feel 
that although my wife and I are going to be separated 
for many years from Derbyshire associations, and from 
all the connections of the county, of home, and of friends, 
yet something of Derbyshire w r e shall carry with us, or 
something of Derbyshire at any rate we shall find when 
we land at Calcutta. You will have read in the papers 
that Government House, Calcutta, was* built by Lord 
Wellesley upon the model or upon the ground plan of 
the old home of the Curzon family at Kedleston. (Cheers.) 
It is strange by what small events and by what petty 
coincidences the current of life is shaped and turned 




For it is certainly true that it was the fact of that 
resemblance that first turned my thoughts to the question 
of the Government of India; and when I left the doors 
of Government House in Calcutta on the first and only 
occasion on which I have visited it in 1887, it made me 
feel that some day, if fate were propitious and I were 
held deserving of the task, I should like to exchange 
Kedleston in England for Kedleston in India. Now 
that that has come to me, I feel it a great help to know 
that I carry with me to my new home in that country 
the good wishes and feelings of those who have known 
me for so long in my old home here. It will he some 
time before, my wife or I will be among you again, but 
while away no higher ambition shall actuate me than 
the desire, if I cannot do anything to add to the glory, 
at least to do nothing to detract from the credit, of my 
native county. {Loud and continued cheers.) 


LUNCHEON GIVEN BY THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGA¬ 
TION COMPANY. 

[ On. December 2nd Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy-Designate 2nd Dee 
of India, was entertained at luncheon by the Directors of tlie Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company at their offices in 
Leadenliall Street. Sir Thomas Sutherland, M.P., Chairman of the 
Company, presided, and proposed the health of Lord Curzon. Lord 
Curzon in reply spoke as follows:—] 

My Lords and Gentlemen ,—There are several reasons 
for which I aceopted with particular pleasure the invi¬ 
tation of your Chairman. In the first place, I regard it 
as a high compliment that I should he entertained by the 






‘Directors of this great Company, whose name and reput¬ 
ation are known wherever the English language is 
spoken, and whose Chairman occupies so honourable a 
position in the mercantile and Parliamentary world, and 
that there should be present this afternoon so many 
gentlemen distinguished for their interest or stake in 
important branches of Indian commerce and industry. 
Secondly, I congratulate myself that this is a luncheon 
and not a dinner; since if there is one thing that 
can he predicated of a luncheon in contradistinction to a 
dinner, it is that a long speech at the former would not 
only be a private infliction, but would almost amount to 
a public scandal. {Laughter, and hear , hear'). In the 
third place, I must congratulate my hearers as well as 
myself that this is positively the last occasion upon 
which I shall make any public utterance before I leave 
these shores. {Laughter.) I am conscious of a certain 
tedium in the spectacle of a too long protracted fare¬ 
well. It is rather like the case of an invalid who is 
afflicted with some incurable disease, and of whom all 
hope has been given up, but who still lingers on as 
if loth to die. There is also a certain air of unreality 
in a series of speeches delivered about an office and a 
duty which have not yet been taken up. On the other 
hand, I have to say in self-defence that I have only been 
driven to this course of conduct by the insistent hospi¬ 
tality of my friends ( laughter ); and that just as the 
stomach for fighting of the old Homeric warrior does 
not appear to have been at all impaired by the long 
speeches that he and his adversary exchanged on the 
field of combat before they set to, so I hope that the 


compulsory loquacity into which I have been forced 
during the past few weeks may not altogether incapaci¬ 
tate me for action when the time for action arrives. 
(Bear, hear.) 

| 

My Lords and Gentlemen, the Peninsular and Orien¬ 
tal Company is a great factor in the Imperial connec¬ 
tion between this country and India. {Cheers.)- I do 
not refer merely to the comfort of your ships and the 
application to them of all the latest resources of mecha¬ 
nical invention, nor to the thoroughly and almost ex¬ 
clusively British character of the establishment that 
you maintain—although I may say in passing that I 
have never voyaged between this country and India in 
any other vessels, and that I hqte not to depart from 
that course {hear, hear )—I refer rather to the efficiency 
of your organisation and the character of your service, 
which are every year bringing India and England nearer 
together, and are producing a solidarity between those 
parts of the Empire which a few years ago would hardly 
have been dreamed of. I was talking only yesterday to 
a gentleman who went out to India on the Staff of Lord 
Ellenborough less than 60 years ago. He told me that 
he left London in November and did not arrive in 
Madras till the middle of February. I should not my¬ 
self object to such an interval of repose {laughter) ; at the 
same time it is important in the public interest to know 
that one can leave these shores, as I shall shortly do, and 
in little more than a fortnight can step on the quays 
of Bombay. This close and ever-increasing connection 
between India and England has its disadvantages as 
well as-its advantages; but on the whole the latter 



outweigh the former. First among them I would place 
the increased defensibility of India, which wo owe to the 
vast improvements in steam communication. There 
used to exist a short time ago a school of opinion, and I 
daresay that it exists still, who held that India can only 
he secured hy overland lines of communication, and by 
vast trunk railways traversing entire continents. That 
belief has been explanatory of a good deal of our Asiatic 
policy in the past. I have never myself been inclined to 
share those views. I have always thought that if British 
troops were required for India, they must in the main be 
sent not by land but by sea ; and that it is in the im¬ 
provement' of our steam services, and the shortening of 
the sea route by ev<2<y means that science and wealth 
can effect, in the maintenance of our unquestioned 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, and in the retention of 
the use of the Suez canal, that the true security of our 
connection with India consists, rather than in any spe¬ 
culative schemes such as I have sometimes seen sketched 
out in the Press. In that work the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company has rendered, and is still rendering a 
great and Imperial Service, deserving both of the confix 
deuce of the Government and the gratitude of the nation. 
(Hear, hear and cheers.) 

The Chairman has incidentally referred to India in 
the interests of business men as a field for commercial 
enterprise and for the investment of British capital in 
the future. My own belief is, though I am desirous to 
avoid prophesying, that at no very disfant date we shall 
see a great and perhaps an unexpected development in 
this respect. ( Hear, hear.) No doubt any such advance 
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has "been retarded in recent years by the financial 
cyclone through which India has heen passing, and by 
the consequent dislocation of the whole mechanism of 
business. But if we could establish in India anything 
like stability of exchange—a great problem to which any 
outgoing Viceroy must turn his attention—1 believe 
that confidence and interest in Indian investments will 
revive, and that capital will flow more freely to her 
shores. In trade and finance it may perhaps be regarded 
as a counsel of perfection to expect any other motives 
than those of interest and expediency to he the public 
guide. But in everything connected with India the 
consideration of duty and of obligation to me is para¬ 
mount (hear, hear) ; and I am positively amazed when 
I hoar, as I have often done during the past year, appeals 
made to the Government and to Parliament to lend the 
credit of this country, and to scatter the money of our 
tax-payers, in vast and speculative undertakings in 
foreign countries, with effete governments and tottering 
institutions, while our own great Dependency of India, 
so rich in her capabilities, so undeveloped in many of 
her resources, as well as incomparably more imperious 
in her claims, is calling—nay, is even clamouring—for 
our attention. (Hear, hear.) I read only a few days 
ago an astonishing statement made by a foreigner who 
professes to be a student of English public opinion. He 
said that every Englishman of authority or knowledge 
wished to be quit of India and to be rid of that encum¬ 
brance. (Oh!) I will not argue the case here from the 
standpoint of moral obligation or of Imperial respon¬ 
sibility, although that is the aspect from which I should 





prefer to regard it. I will not repeat here my familiar 
thesis that India is the pivot of empire, by which I mean 
that outside the British Isles we could, I believe, lose any 
portion of the dominions of the Queen and yet survive as 
an Empire; while if we lost India I maintain that our sun 
would sink to its setting. But here, as business men, 
you will pardon and sympathise with me if 1 look at the 
matter also from the sordid point of view of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Let us for a moment compare the 
trade of India with that of our Colonies. I find that the 
total sea-borne trade of India for 1896-97} which was an 
unprosperous year, almost equalled that of the whole of 
our Australian Colonies, and was much greater than that 
of our South African and North American Colonies 
combined. Indeed, it constituted nearly one-tenth of 
the trade of the whole British Empire, and was more 
than one-third of the trade of the whole Empire outside 
of the United Kingdom. (JB 'ear, hear-) These are 
astounding figures, and if any deduction is to be drawn 
from them it is certainly not the conclusion that, even 
regarded from the point of view of self-interest, our 
Indian Empire is a matter to which we can afford to he 
indifferent. On the contrary, I believe that India is a 
vital interest, not merely to the Imperialist whose senses 
are dazzled by the pageantry of dominion, nor to the 
philosopher who watches that most absorbing of all pro¬ 
blems, the contact of Eastern with Western civilisation, 
nor even to the moralist, whose aim is the regeneration 
of those mauy millions, but to the British working-man, 
who is presented with an enormous market, and to the 
Indian working-man, who finds this great outlet for the 
produce of his labour. [Cheers.) 


The next thing that strikes me about Indian trade is 
the extraordinary recuperative power of that country, a 
faculty which she seems to share with the more familiar 
cases of France and Japan. There has quite recently 
been a devastating famine in India; and yet in the first 
six months after the complete disappearance of famine, 
namely, from April to September 1898, India exported 
by sea more produce than in any previous half year; 31 
per cent, more than in 1897, and 14 and 15 per cent, 
more than in 1891 and 1894, which were the previous 
years of largest export. I venture to think that these 
figures are encouraging, not merely to the shareholders 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company {hear, hear), 
but to everyone who takes an interest in India. {Bear, 
hear.) 

There is another fact which I may mention which 
also concerns yourselves. Sir George Chesney, in the 
last edition of his classical work, alluded sadly to the fact 
that six years ago there were only l8 ; 000 miles of rail¬ 
way completed in India, and that less than 500 miles 
were opened and only 136 miles sanctioned in 1892. 
There are now 20,841 miles open and 4,298 in course of 
construction. Long before I leave India I hope that 
the total railway mileage will have exceeded 25,000 
miles. {Cheers and hear, hear.) You will, I am sure, 
join me in congratulating my illustrious predecessor, 
Lord Elgin, on the manner in which, despite arduous 
obstacles, he has in this and in other respects success¬ 
fully laboured for the development of Indian resources. 
( Bear, hear.) With facts and figures such as I have 
placed before you, there seems no reason to despair in 
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looking to the future of Indian commerce or finance. 
I at any rate shall lend whatever efforts I can to the 
furtherance of that end. I rejoice to think that I shall 
serve under a Secretary of State who has made so close a 
study of the problems, and is so interested in the welfare, 
of that great Dependency; and I am happy to think 
that I carry with me the good wishes of the very repre¬ 
sentative audience whom I have had the privilege of 
addressing this afternoon. {Cheers.) 
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INDIA. 


ADDRESS FROM THE BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPO¬ 
RATION. 

[Lord and Lady Curzon of Kedleston arrived in Bombay 
Harbour on the morning of Friday, the 30th December 1898, and 
landed about 7 o'clock. Their Excellencies were very warmly 
received by all classes of the community. They were accompanied 
by- 

Mr. W. R. Lawrence, C.I.E., Private Secretary, 

Lieut.-Col. A. E. Sandbach, R.E., Military Secretary, 

Capt. R. J. Marker, A.-D.-C., 

Lieut, the Hon’ble A. V. Meade, A.-D.-C., and 
Lieut. Lord Suffolk, A.-D.-C, 

On landing at the Apollo Bunder, Lord Curzon was met by the 
Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, the members of the Governor's 
Council, the Judges of the High Court, and a large number of 
officials. The Municipal Corporation of Bombay, with the Hon'ble 
Mr. Bhalchandra Krishna Bhatawadekar as President, were also 
in waiting, and presented an address of welcome to His Excellency, 
which was as follows:—] 

We, the President and Councillors of the Municipal 
Corporation of Bombay, esteem it a privilege to be the 
first public body to welcome you on landing on tbe shores 
of India, as in previous years we have welcomed many 
of your illustrious predecessors. We consider ourselves 
fortunate that, in according this welcome, we are able to 
convey to Your Lordship the keen and intense gratifica¬ 
tion with which all classes of the people, over whose 
destinies our beloved and revered Sovereign has been 



pleased to appoint you to rule as Her Imperial Majesty’s 
representative and Viceroy, have hailed the ‘announce¬ 
ment of your fixed determination that in discharging 
the great trust reposed in you, you will be guided by 
“ regard for their feelings, respect for their prejudices, 
and even deference to their scruples,” and above all, 
“ by a frank and generous recognition of a common bond 
of manhood,” and “ the element of a common humanity.” 
We may take leave to assure Your Lordship that no 
people are more responsive than the people of this 
country to kindness and sympathy, and that no policy 
is better calculated than the noble and statesmanlike 
policy enunciated by Your Lordship to deepen and 
intensify the earnest and devoted loyalty which the 
whole Empire entertains for its august Queen-Empress. 
The simple reason which Your Lordship has stated as the 
reason which induced you to accept what is undoubtedly 
the most onerous and responsible post under the British 
Crown has not a little touched the heart of the country, 
and your words that you accepted it because you “loved 
India, its people, its history, its government, the absorb¬ 
ing mysteries of its civilization and its life,” are 
cherished throughout its length and breadth with revivi¬ 
fying gratitude, and hopefulness. 

The country has indeed passed through a time of 
heavy affliction and dire distress, when it has been in 
sore need of every possible sympathy and consideration. 
Eamine, plague, war, and earthquake have ravaged the 
land and impaired its prosperity. Our own Presidency 
has perhaps suffered most, and our local and provincial 
resources have been drained almost to the verge of 
insolvency. At the same time the City has in the vital 


interests of commerce and of intercourse with foreign 
countries been obliged to undertake no less gigantic a 
work than the sanitary improvement and reconstruction 
of almost the whole of it. We venture to hope that 
our appeals for liberal treatment are likely to meet with 
a generous response from the Government of India, and 
we respectfully venture to implore Tour Lordship’s aid 
to start us again on a renewed career of vigorous progress 
and improvement, to which this Presidency has been 
for more than two years a stranger. 

In conclusion, we pray that long life and health may 
bo given tp you and Lady Curzon, whom wo cordially 
welcome along with you, so that you may he enabled 
to discharge the duties of your high office with credit to 
yourself, with honour to your country and its Sovereign, 
and with lasting benefit to the millions ontrustod to 
their care. 


Lord Curzon replied as follows 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration of Bombay ,—I accept with pleasure the address 
which you have just read out to me, and I have been 
struck by the cordiality and eloquence of the terms in 
which it is expressed. No Viceroy can set foot on these 
shores, which are to he his home and the scene of his 
labours for five years, without a keen and almost over¬ 
powering sense of the importance of the vista that opens 
before him, or without a corresponding gratefulness for 
the first words of welcome that fall from tho lips of 
those over whose fortunes he is ah out to presicl o. (C heers.) 
To me it is some slight alleviation of the anxiety in which 
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&ny man must be placed at such a moment, that I do not 
come altogether as a stranger to your country, and that 
the intimate eoneern, which I have long entertained for 
its people and problems, and whieh will be commen¬ 
surate with my life itself, is based not exclusively upon 
hearsay or upon reading hut upon some small personal 
acquaintance with India. {Rear, hear.) This is the 
fifth time that I have gazed from the sea upon the 
majestie panorama of your City of Palaces and Palms.; 
and, if my previous visits have been those of a private 
traveller only, they have yet given me an interest, which 
official experience can but enhance, in your city— 
itself so worthy a gate-way to a land of enchantment— 
and, in its occupations, so typical of the busy industry 
* to whieh the peoples of India have turned under the 
security assured to them by British rule. I am glad 
to note that in this address you speak of the earnest and 
devoted loyalty, which the whole empire entertains for 
the Queen-Empress. My first sentiment in accepting 
this great office when it was bestowed upon me was 
one of pride, that it has fallen to my lot to be one of 
the Goremors-General—the 15th in number, but I 
would fain hope not the last—in her long and illus¬ 
trious reign. {Cheers.) Such a recollection fires a 
wonderful train of memory. Por it brings before one 
a stately procession of names, many of which have 
passed into the Valhalla of history, and it recalls a 
period at the commencement of which India was but 
a scattered dominion, while at its close it is a rela¬ 
tively homogeneous empire ; but it also awakens in the 
breast of an incoming Viceroy an ardent sense of duty. 
For it inspires him with the desire to emulate those 
distinguished predecessors and to act in a manner not 


unworthy of that august and benignant Sovereign whom 
lie is privileged to represent. I believe that loyalty? 
of which yon speak, to the person and the throne of 
the Queen-Empress to he as widespread as it is pro¬ 
found and sincere. In my eyes it is more than any 
other factor the bond which holds together in harmo¬ 
nious union the diverse races and creeds of this country, 
and which secures to them the blessings of internal 
peace and tranquillity, and during my stay in India 
I shall spare no effort, so far as in me lies, to fortify, 
to diffuse, and to encourage that feeling. 1 have seen 
it somewhere stated that I am expected, on this first 
occasion that I speak on Indian soil, to say something 
of the principles which are likely to be the basis of my 
administration. I hold myself dispensed from any 
such obligation for more reasons than one. In the 
first place, I have before leaving England given halting 
expression to the spirit, at any rate, in which I approach 
this undertaking, and the fact that you have in your 
address quoted with approval some of the sentiments to 
which I then gave utterance, leads me to think that I 
need not repeat them now r . In the second place, it 
would be presumptuous to assume that any one Vicei’oy 
enters upon his office with a conception of its duties 
more generous and more exacting than his predecessors. 
{Sear, hear.) Each of them, as he has landed on this 
quay, has doubtless felt that he has been summoned to 
no mean calling, and has mentally resolved that 
justice and magnanimity, that sympathy and prudence, 
shall he the keynotes of his administration. I remem¬ 
ber that a great countryman of mine, on being sent 
to take up a mission, not indeed comparable with this, 
but one that brought him into contact with religions 
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and races different from his own, in a remote and 

* 

difficult country, said that lie went out to hold the scales 
even. Such might he no contemptible motto for a 
Viceroy of India. {Hear, hear, and cheers .) For with 
what a mosaic of nationalities and interests he is con¬ 
fronted, with his own countrymen, few in number, and 
scattered far and wide under a trying climate in a 
foreign land, and with the manifold races and beliefs, 
so composite and yet so divergent, of the indigenous 
population, in its swarming and over-multiplying 
millions. To hold the scales even under such conditions 
is a task that calls indeed for supple fingers and for 
nerves of steel. But there is another reflection that 
leads me to place some restriction upon anything that 
I may say about the future. No one can be more 
conscious than myself that the verdict to be passed 
upon my administration depends not upon glittering 
promise, or fair prophesy now, but upon actual perform¬ 
ance later on. (Hear, hear, and cheers-) The time 
for rejoicing is not when a man putteth on his armour, but 
when he taketh it off. (Hear, hear.) I thank you for 
your .friendly greeting, because no man can be insensible 
to the encouragement of a generous welcome. But I shall 
be tenfold better pleased if, when I weigh anchor from 
these shores, and when all eyes are turned towards my 
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successor, any of you who are now present can come 
forward truthfully to testify that during my time I 
have done something, if it even bebut little, for this 
land, which, next to my own country, is nearest to my 
heart. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen , in your address you call my atten¬ 
tion to the fact that during the past few years India has 
been subject to the triple scourge of war, pestilence, and 




fan nine; and that your own Presidency lias suffered 
sorely from the ravages of the two latter in particular. 
In England our hearts have gone out to you in your 
trouble—our purse-strings have, as you know, been 
unloosened on your behalf. ( Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
The unceasing and devoted efforts of your rulers—of the 
present illustrious Yiceroy—in this place of your 
Governor, whose application to the onerous work 
imposed upon him by the plague has excited widespread 
gratitude and admiration ( cheers )—have, I believe* 
enabled India to cope with these trials in a manner more 
successful than on any previous occasion. {Cheers.) 
In this great city the patience of your people, the 
voluntary co-operation of your leading citizens, and the 
natural vitality of your resources, have greatly assisted 
in the work of recuperation ; and I would fain believe 
that the corner has now been turned, and that an era of 
reviving prosperity is already beginning to dawn. 
(Cheers.) To that movement it will be my agreeable 
duty to lend whatever impulse I can, and it is with 
feelings of sympathy that I regard, and shall take an 
early opportunity of enquiring into, the great under¬ 
taking to which, with so marked a combination of 
courage and wisdom, you are about to address yourselves 
in Bombay. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, it only 
remains for me to thank you for the gracious welcome 
that you have extended along with myself to Lady 
Curzon. (Cheers.) She comes to this country with pre¬ 
dispositions not less favourable and with sympathies not 
less warm than mine; and with me she looks forward 
with earnest delight to a life of labour, but of „ happy 
labour, in your midst. (Loud cheers.) Allow me, Sir, 


to thank you in conclusion for the address, and for tlm 
handsome and artistic casket in which it is enclosed- 
{Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


ADDRESS FROM THE BOMBAY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

[ A deputation from the Chamber of Commerce, headed by the 
H on’ble Mr. R. H. Macaulay, the Chairmag, -waited on Lord 
Curzon at Government House-and presented His Lordship with an 
address of welcome. After tendering sincere congratulations on 
his appointment the address proceeded:—] 

May it please Tour Lordship ,—Your Lordship’s past 
career and the study which you -have already devoted 
to Oriental questions, and your own recent public 
utterances, give us the assurance of the ability and 
"industry which you will devote to the arduous duties of 
the high office which you are about to assume, and of the 
noble conception of those duties which you have set 
before yourself. Of questions which will claim Your 
Lordship’s early attention there is none more important 
as affecting the welfare of the whole Empire than the 
establishment of a sound monetary system. It would 
be out of place on this occasion to attempt any discus¬ 
sion of the intricate problems which are engaging the 
attention of the Committee now sitting in England. 
We will only express our hope that, as the result of 
their labours, we may soon enjoy again the advantage 
of a sound automatic currency, whether it is silver or 
gold, pf the beneficial results anticipated from the 
attainment of a gold standard, the attraction to this coun¬ 
try of British capital is one of the greatest importance. 




We venture to tliink, however, that something more 
than stability of exchange is required, and that the 
adoption by the Government of India of more generous 
treatment and more expeditious methods, in dealing 
with those who are prepared to devote time and capital 
to the development of the resources of the empire is 
equally necessary. One of the most serious results of 
the currency policy of the past five years has been the 
recurring stringency of the money market, so severe 
and so protracted as to seriously hamper the operations 
of trade and marketing produce, and with the near 
approach of another export season we cannot but view 
with apprehension the possibility of another per A 
financial strain. Months in which the demand for trade 
accommodation is naturally greatest are also months 
during which the balances lying unemployed in the 
Government treasuries are usually at a maximum. We 
trust that means may he devised to render some portion 
of these balances available for trade purposes, if not in 
normal times at least at times of exceptional monetary 
pressure. The question of railway extension in India 
is one in which we are deeply interested and which we 
are glad to know will engage Your Lordship’s special 
attention. We are aware that many important schemes 
for railway extension in various parts of India will he 
put before you, and we fully recognize the limitations 
which financial considerations impose, but there is one 
scheme of paramount importance to Bombay merchants 
w hich we desire to bring prominently to your notice. 
Our trade has long been hampered by want of direct 
through communication with the North-West on lines 
of one gauge and under one administration. Tho 
Chamber for years past has been advocating the 



construction of the Nagda-Mattra line, which would not 
only establish the through communication which wo 
consider so essential, but would traverse large tracts of 
fertile country, and would thus combine the advant¬ 
ages of a trunk and feeder line. It has been a source of 
great disappointment to us that this scheme, the import¬ 
ance of which is to us so apparent, is still excluded from 
the Government of India’s programme of railway con¬ 
struction. We avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
claim for it Your Lordship’s special personal attention. 

Lord Curzon replied as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce ,—It is with peculiar pleasure that I received 
at your hands, Sir (in whom I recognise an old schoolfellow 
and friend of my own), the address which you have just 
read and the courteous and instructive contents of which 
I desire to acknowledge. I say “ with peculiar pleasure,” 
because in this great industrial and trading city which, 
along with a beauty all its own, reminds me of some of 
the great hives of manufacture and labour in my own 
country, it seems befitting that the views of the mercan¬ 
tile classes should be placed before me by the authorised 
exponents of those interests; and because my experience 
elsewhere has already brought me into frequent and 
agreeable contact with Chambers of Commerce, as 
Under Secretary of the Foreign Office at Home, and as 
head of the Commercial Department there, I have, during 
the past three years, been placed in constant communi¬ 
cation with analogous organisations in England; and I 
have learned to what extent the views of the Government 
may he shaped, and their action assisted by the advice, 
the authority, and trained information wiiich such bodies 




arc in a position to afford. I doubt not that a similar 
experience awaits me in India; and to any representa¬ 
tions that you, or associations of like character and 
influence, may care, from time to time, to address to 
me, I can promise in advance a respectful and 
interested attention. You have been good enough to 
congratulate me upon my appointment to the high 
office which I am about to assume. I accept your con¬ 
gratulations ; and may I in return ask you to be the recipi¬ 
ents by proxy of the thanks of Lady Curzon and myself 
for the magnificent welcome which we have met with 
to-day, at the hands of all sections of the population of 
this great city. The continuous miles of people in the 
streets, and the enthusiasm with which they greeted us, 
were incidents that will live long in our memory, and 
that will never fail to revive delightful recollections of 
Bombay. 

Gentlemen, your address proceeds to bring before my 
notice a number of subjects in which you are keenly inter¬ 
ested, but upon which, while you are from the nature of 
your experience and your occupations qualified to form and 
to express definite opinions, I shall be doing no injustice 
to your imaginations if I say that you do not at this stage 
expect any similar declaration from myself. A Viceroy, 
setting foot in that capacity for the first time upon these 
shores, can hardly be expected, and would be singularly 
ill-advised, within four hours of his landing, to make a 
pronouncement upon such abstruse questions as Currency 
reform, attraction of British capital to India, tho utilisa¬ 
tion for commercial purposes of cash balances temporarily 
accumulated in the coffers of Government, and the parti¬ 
cular railways which ought or ought not to be included in 
the programme of construction. Upon these matters I 


shall, of course, profit by the counsel of your Governor 
and by the advice of expert colleagues by whom I shall 
presently be surrounded; and while studying them I 
shall bear in mind the authoritative character of the repre¬ 
sentations which you have made. 

Gentlemen, it only remains for me to endorse the 
hopes with which you conclude your address, that a 
period of returning peace and prosperity, of which I 
think that there are already some signs, may await this 
recently afflicted country. A sensational administration 
is the last prospect that any incoming Viceroy can desire, 
and although the cup of destiny is filled by other hands 
than his, he may yet with a clear conscience promise, 
during his term of office, the fullest devotion of whioh 
he may be capable to the domestic interests and to the 
material development of the vast populations committed 
to his care. _ 

ADDRESS FROM THE PROPOSED SCIENTIFIC RE 4 
SEARCH INSTITUTE. 

[On the afternoon of Saturday, the 31st December, Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston received a deputation from the Provisional 

Committee of the Imperial University ox Research Institute proposed 

to be established in India for the purpose of post-graduate instruc¬ 
tion in the higher scientific and technical branches of learning. 
The address, which the deputation presented, said that there had 
been a long-felt want of a higher course of post-graduate instruc¬ 
tion in scientific research for the best students of the Universities 
which would enable them to help in the industrial development of 
the country. About two years before Mr. Jamsefcjce N. Tata had 
decided to offer property representing a capital of R30,00,00Q, and 
calculated to yield a yearly income of 111,50,000 ou trust for an 
Imperial University or Research Institute, which would, with the 
help of the Government of the Native States and the pub.ic gene¬ 
rally, supply this want; and after consulting his friends, he had 
made bis offer to Lord Sandhurst under certain conditions. The 
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Provisional Committee had prepared a Draft Bill for the approval of 
the Government of India, together with a scheme of studies and 
estimates of the probable expenditure : the scheme divided the studies 
into (1) scientific and technological; (2) medical and sanitary; (3) 
educational and philosophical; the estimated initial expenditure 
was about 1115,00,000 and the annual charge R30.000. 
Mr. Tata's offer could go but a little way, but it was hoped that if 
the Government promised support and the scheme was fairly placed 
before the Native Princes, the several Local Governments, and the 
public generally, it would meet with such support as to ensure the 
chance of its being started at an early date. The address further 
asked for a grant-in-aid and suggested the amalgamation of the 
Dholpur Health Institute and the Punjab funds with Mr. Tata's 
scheme. The Committee expected to issue their appeal shortly, 
and already the rulers of two large Native States had been 
approached and were likely to help, but it was felt that the success 
of such an appeal depended no less on his Lordship’s interest and 
sympathy than upon the measure of support the Government of 
India might feel inclined to extend to the institution.] 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston, in replying to the deputa¬ 
tion, said he had carefully examined the representation, 
and though he could, of course, give no final answer to 
it, he could, at all events, assure them that the object 
they had in view had enlisted his warm sympathy. In 
the first place, he desired to recognise the great gene¬ 
rosity and public spirit which Mr. Tata had shown in 
contributing so magnificent a sum for the promotion of a 
great public purpose. He himself, though he could lay 
claim to no special knowledge of the subject, had learnt, 
in the course of some years’ study of Indian questions, 
that there were gaps at both ends of the educational 
system of India, and it was the gap at the upper end 
which Mr. Tata by his generosity was anxious to supply. 
While he warmly sympathised with the object of the 
scheme, there were certain considerations upon which, 
without tho least hostility to it, or without committing 



himself to any unfavourable opinion in regard to it, he was 
desirous of eliciting information. In the first place, he 
desired to "know if the Committee were satisfied that when 
they had got together a number of professors with high 
salaries, there would be a sufficient number of pupils for 
them to teach. He would be the last to say anything 
against paying professors on the most lib ei*al scale; at 
the same time, it would be disappointing to have a 
number of liberally paid professors lecturing to empty 
classes. Then, again, a good deal had been heard about 
the number of students turned out by the Indian colleges, 
who found it difficult to obtain remunerative employ¬ 
ment. Were the Committee satisfied that after a number 
of qualified chemists and scientists had been trained in * 
the proposed institution, any posts would he available for 
them ? He noticed that a reference was made in the 
memorial to the part that it was hoped the Native 
Princes would take in assisting the scheme, and some¬ 
thing was said about their co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. He should like to know what was in 
the mind of the Committee in relation to this aspect of 
their scheme, for anything like an effort on the part of 
the Government of India to influence the Native Princes 
to contribute to it might he misunderstood. Then there 
was one branch of the proposed Institute described in 
the scheme as philosophical and educational, about 
which he had some misgivings. Was it proposed to 
expend ECO,000 a year upon salaries of professors to 
teach such subjects as methods of education, ethics, 
psychology, history, archaeology and so on ? 

[ Mr. Justice Candy responded to the invitation which His 
Lordship had given for information on certain points of the scheme, 
and explained in regard to his Lordship’s inquiries as to the 


educational and philosophical branch, that the idea of the Committee 
was to give in the first instance completeness and rotundity to the 
scheme, and, therefore, although they scarcely hoped to carry it out 
«it once, they thought it best to include these subjects. His 
personal opinion was rather in favour of giving more limited scope 
to the scheme, but the Honorary Secretary was very enthusiastic 
on this point, and no doubt would later on give to his Lordship the 
desired information in regard to it* As to the danger of having 
professors with only an insignificant number of pupils, it was 
intended only to carry out the scheme by degrees, and as the 
funds came in, and they quite hoped that as the institution developed 
the number of students would increase. There were many directions 
in which he thought employment could be found for the students 
who were turned out by the institution ; the medical and sanitary 
service, for instance, would supply a useful career for students in 
that branch. As to the way in which it was intended to approach 
the Native Princes, the Committee never contemplated a direct 
appeal by the Government; what they hoped was that the Govern¬ 
ment would express its sympathy with the objects of the scheme 
and give it their sanction. The appeal would then he made by the 
Committee, who, of course, would look only to the perfectly free and 
voluntary contributions of the chiefs. 

The Bev. Dr. Mackiehan explained that the philosophical and 
educational branch had been included in the scheme because it was 
desired to give the Institution the character of a University, and it 
was felt by those members who held that view that the Institution 
would be wanting in that character unless those subjects were 
included. Dr. Mackiehan answered his Lordship's enquiry as to the 
possibility of finding employment for the students who had passed 
through the Institution by saying that, so far as his experience went 
(and he had had long experience in collegiate education in Bombay), 
the graduates of the Bombay University were able, either in the 
Government service or elsewhere, to find employment. 

Other members of the deputation also offered explanatory 
remarks, it being further stated that the Dewan of Mysore had 
written to Mr. Tata stating that he had a fund of about five and 
a half lakhs at his disposal, which he hoped to be able to apply to 
the purposes of the scheme, and Mr, Tata entertained hopes of 
being able also to seeme a further sum out of a large bequest which 
the late Maharaja made for charitable purposes.] 




ADDRESS FROM THE TALUKDARS OF OUDH. 


10th Jan. 
1888 . 


[ On Tuesday, the 10th January, a deputation of the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh waited on the Viceroy with an address of -welcome • 
The deputation was headed by the It on'Lie Maharaja Sir Partab 
Narayan Singh, K.C.I.E., of Ajudhya, who read the address, which 
ran as follows:—] 

May it please Your Excellency ,—We, the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh, desire to approach Your Excellency with 
our sincere welcome, on the assumption by Your Excel¬ 
lency of tho Yiceroyalty of this great Empire. 

Your Excellency’s experience of statesmanship in 
England, and familiarity with all great questions of 
foreign policy, and the deep interest Your Excellency 
has taken in Eastern affairs, give us the assurance that 
Your Excellency will grapple successfully with the 
many difficult problems, political and social, which every 
ruler of our country has to face; and we feel confident 
that Yonr Excellency’s administration will add still 
greater lustre to the high office of Representative of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress. 

The one common bond that unites the various nation' 
alities which inhabit this country is loyalty to Her 
Majesty—a sentiment which is deeply seated in our 
hearts, and which we have consistently shown in oar 
actions during the past. May it be the happy fate of 
Your Excellency to strengthen this bond. 

Your Excellency has come to this country when it is 
in a sta te of peace; hut no less than war, peace has its 
victories; and the great task of developing the internal 
resources of the country calls for even greater statesman¬ 
ship than the more showy triumphs of war. 




Your Excellency may feel assured of receiving from 
us at all times that loyal support which we have hitherto 
given to Your Excellency’s predecessors who have occu¬ 
pied the Viceregal throne. 

We would conclude by again tendering to Your 
Excellency and Lady Curzon our humble service and 
hearty welcome. 


His Excellency the Viceroy replied as follows 

Maharaja of Ajudhya md Gentlemen, Talukdars 
of Ondh ,—It was within my knowledge before I landed 
in India that among the agreeable duties awaiting 
a new Viceroy upon his first taking up the reins of 
office, is that of receiving a deputation from the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh. That body, conspicuous for its represent¬ 
ative and influential character, is always among the 
first to welcome the Representative of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress, and your appearance here to-day is an 
indication that your attitude remains unaltered, and 
that, in commencing my administration, I shall receive 
at your hands the same support which you have consist¬ 
ently accorded to my predecessors. 

My studies of Indian history have rendered me fairly 
familiar with the history of your body, from the time 
when your relations with the British Government were 
re-adjusted by the skill and impartiality of Lord 
Canning, down to the legislation of more recent years. 
Throughout this period the Talukdars of Oudh have been 
animated by the same spirit of loyalty and of good 
sense, which I think it is no exaggeration to say has 
now assumed almost the fixity of a tradition. 
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The work of internal administration is, as yon justly 
remind me, one that applies as searching a test to the 
capacities of statesmanship as the more dramatic issues 
involved in external policy. There is no standing still 
in the growth of nations ; and the adaptation of the 
conditions and environment of life to the increasing 
stature of a people is a task that calls both for vigilance 
and foresight. I hope to devote much of my time and 
energies to this task, the importance of which is measur¬ 
able by the enormous numbers of those whose welfare 
it affects in the crowded but often obsoure by-ways of 
industry and toil. 

I am grateful to you for having included Lady Curzon 
in the welcome which you have extended to myself. 

ADDRESSES FROM THE MYSORE FAMILY. 

11th Jan. [ At 8-15 r.ir. on enesday, the 11th January, a deputation of 
the members of the Mysore Family attended at Government House 
and presented an address of welcome to Lord Curzon. The Hon'ble 
Sahebzada Mahomed B&khtyar Shah, C.I.E., headed the deputa- 
tation and read the address, which was as followsj 

May it please Your Excellency, —We, the 
members of the Mysore Family, the descendants of 
Tippoo Sultan of Mysore, respectfully offer Your Excel¬ 
lency a cordial welcome on Your Excellency’s assump¬ 
tion of the exalted office of Viceroy of India. 

2. Your Excellency has been ' summoned by your 
Sovereign and your country to undertake the Government 
of this vast Empire at a time when the ball of 
success in the Political World in England seemed to be 
at your feet, and when a career of the highest distinction 
seems to be assured to you there. While each of Your 







Excellency’s predecessors may hare assumed their high 
office for worthy reasons, and all have been actuated by a 
sense of duty, none of them has had a nobler reason for 
undertaking these duties and responsibilities than that 
which has led Your Excellency to do so—the love of 
India. 

3. We, the members of the Mysore Family, can assure 
Your Excellency that your noble words of affection for 
the people of this country have struck a corresponding 
chord in our hearts. We confidently trust that Your 
Excellency’s tenure of office will be marked by measures 
productive of the highest benefit to this Empire. Your 
Excellency’s predecessor had to deal, not only with 
external complications, but with famine and pestilence. 
We trust that Your Excellency’s tenure of office will be 
free from all foreign troubles, and will be made memor¬ 
able by continuous peace on our borders and by tbo 
ever-increasing prosperity of the people of this land. 
Your Excellency will be called upon in Your Govern¬ 
ment of this vast Empire to deal with many great and 
varied social and political problems : Nevertheless, wo, 
the members of the Mysore Family, the descendants of a 
Sovereign, humbly hope that Your Excellency will cast 
a glance occasionally on us, and regard us with compas¬ 
sion, for our present condition is such that we -must 
ai>pea»r before our Eulers as suppliants. 

4. In conclusion, we beg to state that it is our fervent 
prayer that Your Excellency’s 'administration may lead 
to the further stability of British Rule in this country, 
and to the happiness and contentment of Her Imperial 
Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects. 

The ladies of the Mysore Family also took the occasion to ad¬ 
dress Lady Curzon. They referred to the days of their Royal 


ancestors and congratulated themselves on having secured shelter 
under the segis of the British Sovereign. It was a matter of special 
pride to them that the Supreme Ruler of India was of their sex j 
and they hoped that His Excellency would show the same kindness 
to the family as they had invariably received at the hands of his 
predecessors. The address concluded with the prayer that His Ex¬ 
cellency might have a peaceful and prosperous reign, and that Her 
Excellency might be so blessed that she would be able to support 
and strengthen him in his arduous duties. 


The Viceroy replied to the addresses as follows 

Gentlemen ,—It gives me much pleasure to meet the 
members of so distinguished a family as that to which 
you belong, and to receive at your hands the cordial 
words of welcome which have just been read out to me. 
Previous Viceroys' have been approached by you on the 
occasion both of their arrival in this country and of 
their subsequent departure; and it is only a few days 
ago that I was reading a report of the friendly inter¬ 
change of courtesies that has recently passed between 
my predecessor and yourselves. I hope that the same 
happy relations may prevail between ns, and that I may 
have further opportunities of improving the acquaint¬ 
ance, which I have already made, with the leading 
representatives of your ancient line. 

Of such experience as I have been enabled to gain 
by travel in foreign lands, a good deal has,, been 
acquired in Eastern countries, and among peoples who 
are co-religionists of your own. Eor that faith, and for 
those who practise it, I have always entertained the 
highest respect; and my residence in India will doubtless 
strengthen those feelings; at the same time, that it will 
give me opportunities of testifying an equal interest in 
all classes and creeds in the Indian Continent. 




I must, before I conclude, add a few words of 
acknowledgment on behalf of Lady Cur z on to the ladies 
of your House for the gracefully-worded address in 
which they have expressed to her their good wishes and 
aspirations. It is her desire to follow the noble example 
set by our Gracious Sovereign, whose heart has always 
gone forth to her subjects in this great Dependency, 
and who has entered with equal sympathy into the joys 
and sorrows of the women of India. 

Gentlemen , I thank you again for the two addresses. 




ADDRESS PROM THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATION OF 

CALCUTTA. 

[A deputation of the Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta 11th Jan. 
waited on the Viceroy at Government House at 8-30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, the 11th January, and presented His Excellency with 
an address. Mr. W. R Bright, Chairman of the Corporation, read 
the address, which was as follows:—] 

We, the Municipal Commissioners of the town of 
Calcutta, in meeting assembled, beg to tender to Your 
Excellency our respectful welcome to the Capital of the 
Indian Empire of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress. You have been summoned by your Sovereign 
and your country to undertake the Government of 
this vast Empire at a time when the hall of success 
jn the political world in England seemed to be at 
your feet, and when a career of the highest distinc¬ 
tion seemed to be assured to you there. While each of 
your predecessors may have assumed the exalted office 
for various reasons, and while all have been actuated 
by the sense of duty, we are assured that you have been 



lod to do so by the love you bear to this great country. 
On behalf of the Metropolis of India we can assure Your 
Excellency that your noble words of affection for the 
people of this country have struck a corresponding 
chord in our hearts. We confidently trust that Your 
Excellency’s tenure of office will he marked by measures 
productive of the highest benefit to this Empire. Your 
Excellency’s predecessor has had to deal not only with 
external complications, but with famine and pestilence 
which have devastated portions of this country. We 
trust that Your Excellency’s tenure of office will 
be marked by no frontier or foreign troubles, but rather 
will be made memorable by continuous peace on our 
borders, by ever-increasing prosperity of the people of 
this land, and by ever-increasing attention to the 
problems connected with their well-being. Your 
Excellency is doubtless aware that a change in the 
system of the Municipal administration of this city 
is now under consideration. We feel certain that we 
may expect at Your Excellency’s hands a careM and 
sympathetic consideration of the provisions of the legis¬ 
lation which is now under consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. It involves in the words of Your 
Excellency’s Government wide and far-reaching changes 
and a system differing from the lines of Municipal 
self-government which have been followed in Calcutta 
during the last quarter of a century. 


Lord Curzon replied to the address as follows:— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Municipal 
Corporation of Calcutta,—1 have already bad the 
peasure of being introduced to you on the occasion of my 




arrival at the Station at Howrah; and your words of wel¬ 
come now are but a more formal echo of the friendly recep¬ 
tion which you accorded to me then. To a new viceroy 
the opening days of his life at Calcutta cannot fail to he 
fraught with a deep interest; for, after his long journey 
irom England, here at length he finds himself at the 
seat of Government and the capital of the Indian 
Empire, amid surroundings that have been rendered 
historic by tho labours and services of many generations 
of illustrious Englishmen. It is a spot which, long 
before his term of office has expired, will have become 
invested in his eyes with all the familiarity and with 
many of the attractions of home. Here, too, he is 
brought for the first time into contact with the trained 
counsellors, by whose assistance he is destined during 
that period to profit so largely, and with the leaders 
of a community whose assiduous enterprise has 
made this city an immense emporium of commerce and 
one of the leading ports of Asia. Erom all these points 
of view Calcutta must be to any Viceroy a place of 
exceptional and enduring interest. 

The opening remarks of your address might lead one 
to suppose that my resignation of political life in 
England upon acceptance of the post which I now have 
the honour to fill involved in your opinion some self- 
sacrifice. Such is far from being my own view of the case. 
There is no office in the Government of the Queen- 
Empress which, in my judgment, should more appeal, I 
will not say to the imagination, but to the sense of duty 
and the patriotism, of any of her subjects, than the charge 
of her great Indian Dependency. I w ill venture fur¬ 
ther to say that there is no post in Her Majesty s gilt 
which arouses in a higher degree her personal solicitude 



and concern. Great in my eyes as were the fascinations 
of Parliamentary life at home, it was, therefore, in no 
spirit of self-denial, but with an eager, though humble, 
anxiety to render some service to Her Majesty and to a 
country which should be as dear to all Englishmen as 
it is to the heart of their Sovereign, that I surrendered 
my seat in the House of Commons in order to devote the 
best years of my life to the task which had for long been 
its favourite pre-occupation. 

In your third paragraph you speak of the internal 
and external troubles with which my predecessor, Lord 
Elgin, was confronted, and which a consensus of opinion, 
both in India and abroad, concurs in recognising that 
he met with no common fortitude and sagacity. You 
then proceed to express a hope that my period of office 
may be devoid of similar complications, and may be 
marked by efforts directed to the well-being and pros¬ 
perity of the people. Such is my own earnest aspiration 
and desire. But even a limited knowledge of India 
has confirmed the impression, which I might have 
derived from the experience of previous Viceroys, that 
prophecy in Asia, the home of surprises, is a rash and 
perilous thing, and that the most praiseworthy intentions 
are liable to be frustrated by the unforeseen, and not 
always controllable, compulsion of events. I therefore 
refrain either from promise or from prediction, But I 
record my ready agreement with your underlying propo¬ 
sition, which I take to be that what India requires is a 
period of tranquillity for the steady development of her 
resources, and for the examination, and if possible, the 
removal, of such obstacles as may be found to retard the 
smooth path of her progress. 


I have not yet had time to make myself acquainted 
with the full details of the municipal problem to which 
you conclude by inviting my attention. At a later stage 
it null doubtless come before me ; and I will give to it 
the thoughtful consideration which its intrinsic import¬ 
ance demands. 

Gentlemen , in accepting your address allow me to 
thank you for the encouragement which it conveys, 
and to express the hope that during my residence in 
Calcutta I may be so fortunate as to retain the confi¬ 
dence of the Municipal Commissioners of this great city. 

ADDRESS FROM THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

[At 4-15 p.m. on Wednesday, the 11th January, a deputation 11th Jan. 
of the British Indian Association, headed by their President, Maha- 
raja Sir Norendra Krishna Bahadur, K.C.I.E., waited; on the 
Viceroy at Government House with an address, which was as 
follows:—] 

May it please Your Excellency, —We, the members 
of the Committee of the British Indian Association, 
venture to approach Your Excellency with this humble 
address of our cordial welcome on your assumption of 
the exalted office of Viceroy and Governor General of 
India. 

We take this opportunity of respectfully expressing 
fb Your Excellency as the representative of our belovod 
Sovereign our sentiments of earnest and unswerving 
loyalty to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Empress of 
India for the numerous blessings we gratefully enjoy 
under the British rule. 

We rejoice that the invincible British arms have 
triumphed over the turbulent tribes on our borders, and 
we owe it to British philanthropy, the vigorous adminis¬ 
trative measures of the Indian Government, and the 





devotion to duty of Government officials that the dis¬ 
tress of the people was considerably mitigated during 
the time when the country was afflicted by the scourge 
of famine. 

We deplore that plague and pestilence hare not yet 
disappeared from the country. There was considerable 
misapprehension for a time with regard to the plague- 
policy of the Government. Such misapprehension, we 
are happy to say, has been shown by the light of subse¬ 
quent events to be entirely unfounded. We fully 
appreciate the conciliatory attitude taken and the 
generous sympathies shown by the Government towards 
the people in this time of their severe trial. 

It must be gratifying to Tour Excellency that, not- 
withstanding recent grave calamities, the country is 
now enjoying profound tranquillity and is in a fairly 
prosperous condition. Security of life and property is 
rigidly maintained, the laws of the country are cheer¬ 
fully obeyed, education is making steady progress, and 
strenuous efforts are being made to develop the material 
resources of the country. These are the fruits of good 
government for which we are deeply grateful to our 
august Sovereign. * 

Your Excellency’s noble utterances with regard to 
the cordial and harmonious relations which should 
subsist between the rulers and the ruled, and the 
character of the broad policy which should guide the 
Viceroy and Governor General in the administration of 
the country* have given us intense gratification, and we 
confidently anticipate during the period of Your Excel¬ 
lency’s rule administrative success of the highest order 




worthy of a statesman of Your Excellency’s brilliant 
reputation. 

Various administrative problems of great difficulty, 
but of extreme importance and vitally affecting the 
well-being of the people, will, be presented to Your 
Excellency for solution. The people of India, as Your 
Excellency has so well observed, are deeply attached 
to their religious and social customs and institutions, 
and reforms, when required, are best brought about 
more by internal moral influences than by external 
pressure. We are led to hope from your loving words 
of kindness for the country and the people that no 
violent changes affecting our religious and social organi¬ 
zations which are not likely to carry the people with the 
Government will be- made during Your Excellency’s 
administration of the country. 

The interests of landed proprietors and the preserv¬ 
ation of the old and influential families of this large 
Province will doubtless receive from Your Excellenoy 
that careful and sympathetic consideration of which 
they are greatly in need, and to which then* importance 
makes them entitled. 

The legitimate political aspirations of the people 
have been wisely encouraged and fostered by our 
paternal Government. The policy relating to Self- 
Government involving wide and far-reaching conse¬ 
quences has been but partially developed. It will grow 
with the growth of the nation, and the law governing 
its growth will take time for its full development. The 
restrictions and limitations which should regulate its 
progress can only be determined by mature experience. 
There is a consensus of opinion that within the short 


time the scheme, giving us the benefits of Self-Govern¬ 
ment, has been in operation it has yielded fairly satis¬ 
factory results. Whether the basis of the scheme should 
be widened, the system of representation now in force 
should be reformed, and the elective franchise should be 
given to holders of property and the educated classes in 
proportion to their importance, are leading questions 
which will claim Your Excellency’s earnest attention. 

We again respectfully tender to Your Excellency 
our hearty welcome to the Metropolis of British India. 


The Viceroy replied as follows 

Gentlemen ,—The address which you have just pre¬ 
sented to me, and which I gratefully acknowledge, adds 
a contribution of no small value to the generous volume 
of welcome which has been accorded to me upon my 
arrival to take up the post of Viceroy of India. 

It is, I think, the first address that has reached me 
from an exclusively Indian source; and it furnishes me, 
therefore, with the opportunity of conveying my thanks 
not merely to yourselves but to the many thousands of 
your countrymen, who throughout India have combined 
to testify in so marked a manner their loyalty to the 
Queen-Empress by the reception which they have 
accorded to her representative. 

The Queen has herself enjoined me to profit by the 
first occasion of expressing her sentiments of warm 
interest in her Indian subjects; and I shall not assume 
any undue prerogative if I say that the intensity , of 
those feelings is only matched by the reciprocal attach¬ 
ment and veneration which they have aroused in the 




Sovereign. 


I derive additional pleasure from the presentation 
of your address owing to the fact that, as long ago as 
1891, when I was Under Secretary of State for India in 
England, I was made acquainted with the influential 
f and representative character of your Association and 
with the excellent work which it has done. 

Your address contains a brief epitome of the recent 
vicissitudes through which the Indian Empire has 
passed. Those vicissitudes, comprising, as they have 
done, the almost simultaneous trials of frontier warfare, 
plague, and famine, have laid a heavy tax upon the 
resources of the country and the patience of its inhabit¬ 
ants. The teachings of previous experience and the 
results of long preparation enabled the Government of 
Lord Elgin to encounter the famine with greater success 
than on any previous occasion; and the manner in 
which these periodical visitations, inseparable from the 
Indian climate, are now met, constitutes in itself no 
mean justification of British rule. 

The plague has not been similarly stamped under 
foot; but the methods adopted for its eradication have, 
I believe, been shaped into the requisite harmony of 
sanitary precaution with respect for natural suscepti¬ 
bilities. 

You call my attention to the interests of the landed 
proprietors and the preservation of the old and influen¬ 
tial families of the Province of Bengal. My own incli¬ 
nations, whether in England or in India, are conservative 
in respect of the land, because I hold that a territorial 
proprietary long associated with the soil, trained in its 
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management, familiar with its traditions, and conscious 
of its responsibilities, is an element of stability in a 
community. In this respect my views are but a reflex 
of that which has been the constant policy of the British 
Government in India, and notably in this Province of 
Bengal. 

The future of self-government in Municipal institu¬ 
tions is, as you justly observe, a question which will 
claim my attention. It would be presumptuous in me 
as yet to make any opinion derived from Western ex¬ 
perience the basis of an induction as to the principles 
or methods which may be feasible here. The measure 
of the growth of any civilised community is, however, 
its capacity to assume within safe and well-ascertained 
limits the responsibility for its own regulation; and in 
India, as elsewhere, there is required for this problem of 
political and social evolution not merely the good-will 
of the deponents of power, but the aptitude of the depo¬ 
sitories for the exercise of the functions that may be 
committed to their care. In Eastern countries, which 
are lacking in the traditions of self-government, the 
rate of progress is relatively slow; but the future historian 
of India will record that, during the 40 years which have 
elapsed since the direct Government of India passed to 
the Crown, it has been steady and sure. 

Gentlemen , I am much obliged for your address, 
and I should like to add one word of personal thanks to 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Narendra Krishna for the grace¬ 
ful additional phrases of welcome with which he preceded 
the printed address, and also for his kindness in remem¬ 
bering that to-day is my birthday, and in according me 
his own felicitations and those of your important Asso¬ 
ciation. 


ADDRESS FROM THE JAIN COMMUNITY OF 
CALCUTTA. 

[ A deputation from the Jain Community waited on the YiOroy nth 
at Government House at 4-30 p.m. on Wednesday, the 11th Jan- l®® 8 
uary, and presented an address of welcome, which ran as 
follows:—] 

Your Excellency’s most auspicious arrival in this 
country as the representative of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, our beloved Empress, has been heralded by 
such peculiar notes of sympathy with the moral and 
material advancement of the people of this land, that 
we feel specially drawn to approach your person with 
this humble address of welcome. Your Excellency is 
a close student of Eastern nationalities and a writer of 
high repute upon Oriental questions. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary for us to enlarge upon the part played by 
the Jain community in helping on the great civilizing 
and unifying agency which has been at work in this 
land for nearly one hundred and fifty years, and which 
has proved a source, of the greatest blessing to the 
people. It will suffice for us to say that of all the loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress none are 
more devotedly loyal than the Jain community. Like 
Your Excellency, next to the land of our origin, we love 
the land of our adoption, and it affords great satisfaction 
to think that we have contributed in no small degree 
to the welfare and prosperity of the province. One of 
the noblest features of British rule in India is toleration 
in matters relating to religion, and your utterances 
before leaving the shores of England encourage us to 
hope that during the period Your Excellency holds the 
reins of Government similar neutrality will be observed. 

If our efforts in modem times have not been as con¬ 
spicuous as they were in the days of Clive and the great 




Sett Bankers, it is perhaps due to the fact that as a com¬ 
munity we have been so pre-occupied with commercial 
interests that we hare been slow in availing ourselves 
of the benefits of western learning and science. We 
believe, however, that our community is to-day alive to 
the importance of occidental education, and is ready to 
work more earnestly than ever for the advancement of 
the best interests of this country ; and we have every 
hope that our aspirations and efforts will meet with 
encouragement and sympathy from Tour Excellency, 
Most heartily do we bid Your Excellency and Lady 
Curzon welcome to this land, which, we trust, you will 
look upon as a real home. We know that arduous toil 
is inseparable from the high office to which you have 
been called; but we humbly hope that the Divine 
blessing may rest upon your labours, and that your rule 
may be a time of peace, contentment, and prosperity. 

Bai Mani Lall Nahar, Bahadur, who was chiefly 
responsible for organizing this deputation—the first of 
its kind in the history of the Jain community of Cal¬ 
cutta—then introduced the following members to His 
Excellency :—Kai Budh Singh Bahadur, Rai Gunput 
Singh, Bai Budree Dass Bahadur, Bai Meghraj Bahadur, 
Bai Satab Chand Nahar Bahadur, Babus Heera Lall 
Mukum, Kapur Chand Johary, Puran Chundra Nahar, 
B.A., Indra Chander Sipany, Juskaran Boid, Baroodan 
Chagar, and Seth Munna Lall Parak. 

The Viceroy replied as follows 

■ 

Gentlemen ,—Among the various communities who 
have addressed me since my arrival in India, them is 
none whose words of welcome awaken a more responsive 
echo in my breast than the Jains. I am aware of the 



high ideals embodied in your religion, of the scrupulous 
conception of humanity which you entertain, of your 
great mercantile influence and activity, and of the ample 
charity that has characterised your public and private 
dispensations. Previous travels in India have also 
familiarised me with many of your temples, in whose 
architectural features I have observed a refinement that 
reminded me of the great days of Asiatic ax*t. 

I rejoice to think that under the aegis of British 
Government you enjoy full toleration for the practice of 
your faith, and the necessary security for the pursuance 
of your honourable avocations. 

The office to which I have been called will not be 
one of labour if I continue to receive the sympathy 
which has been so spontaneously accorded to me, upon 
my arrival, by all classes in this country. 

In the career of any Viceroy there will be inevitable 
fluctuations, both in the tide of fortune and in the 
impulses and attitude of men. But I hope that, what¬ 
ever form these may take, the feelings of genuine regard 
which I venture to think prevail between the peoples of 
India and myself at the opening of my term of office, 
may not be shaken or impaired. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

[ In opening the proceedings of the first meeting of the Governor 13th' Jan. 
General's Legislative Council at which Lord Curzon presided after 
his assumption of office, His Excellency addressed the Members as 
follows:—] 

Ilouv Honour and Gentlemen ,—In taking my seat 
for the first time at this table, I should like to say, beforo 



we advance to the proceedings of the morning, what 
an honour I conceive it to be to preside over this 
distinguished and representative body, which is entrusted 
with the legislative work of the Government of India. I 
think I may claim a peculiar interest in the work of 
this Council for the reason that I happened to be the 
Minister, as Under Secretary of State for India, who, in 
1892, under the Secretaryship of State of Lord Cross, had 
to conduct through the House of Commons the Indian 
Councils Bill of that year. To that Bill we owe the 
enlarged constitution, and, as I believe, the extended 
usefulness of this Council, and of the kindred, though 
smaller, bodies in the other parts of India; and it is, 
therefore, with exceptional pleasure that I find myself 
presiding here over a body which I assisted to launch 
into the later stage of its existence, and in whieh I feel 
myself entitled, therefore, to entertain a more than 
official concern. I hope, Gentlemen, that our delibera¬ 
tions may be characterised by the dignity which has 
always attended the proceedings of this Council, and that 
they may redound to the advantage of this country and 
of its peoples. For my own part, I doubt not that I 
sliq.11 receive at your hands, as my predecessors have 
always done, the help which your greatly superior 
experience in Indian matters must put you in a position 
to afford. if 

ADDRESS FROM THE MAHOMEDAN LITERARY 
SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

[ A numerous deputation of the Mahomedan Literary Society of 
Calcutta waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy at Government 
House on Friday, the ISth January, at 4 ?.M. and presented an 
address of welcome. 



The address, which was read by Kban Bahadur A. F, Abdur 
Rahman, was as follows:—] 

May it please Your Excellency,—We, the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society of Calcutta, beg leave respectfully to ap* 
proacli Your Excellency with our humble felicita¬ 
tions on this occasion of Your Excellency’s accession to 
the Yiceroyalty of India and to loyally bid Your Excel¬ 
lency on behalf of the Mahomedan Community of this 
city in particular and of India in general, a sincere, 
hearty and respectful welcome to this country and to the 
head of its Government. 

2. The Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, 
which is the parent of all similar institutions in India, 
was established in the year 1863, by its late lamented 
Secretary Nawab Bahadur Abdool Luteef, C.I.E., with 
the object of enabling the Mahomedan Community to 
take the fullest advantage not only of the wealth of 
their own Oriental literature but also of the facilities of 
Western Education placed at their disposal by the Gov¬ 
ernment, and in order that they might thereby be the 
better equipped with all the weapons of modern culture 
and modern civilization, and be able to contend success¬ 
fully in the race of life with the other more advanced 
sections of the Community. With a view to more effec¬ 
tually bring about these beneficial results our Society 
instituted its Annual Conversaziones : and we are happy 
to find that Your Excellency’s predecessors and the 
Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, together with other 
high officials, have always fully appreciated the advan¬ 
tages of these gatherings as a means of bringing together 
the rulers and the ruled in friendly intercourse and of 
promoting good-will and amity between them. Under 
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the steady impulse afforded by the efforts of our Society, 
our co-religionists have begun to appreciate and to 
endeavour to benefit by the advantages of British 
administration in this country. We cannot help in 
this connection recalling with pride that Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India has been pleased to say of 
our Society that it represents the best form of Maho- 
medan feeling both here in Calcutta and throughout 
India. At the present moment also wo are proud to 
recollect that our Society has ever enjoyed the privilege 
of being regarded by Your Excellency’s Predecessors as 
a trusted exponent of public opinion not only regarding 
Mahomedan interests, but also upon other questions 
touching the well-being of the different classes of the 
community. 

3. While rejoicing with the general public in the 
good fortune of having a Viceroy in Your Excellency 
who can lay claim to such a deep and accurate know¬ 
ledge of Indian affairs, derived both from Your Excel¬ 
lency’s previous connection with India, and also from 
your study of Indian problems in the country itself, 
the Mahomedan Community deem it a special gratifi¬ 
cation that Your Excellency should have been afforded 
by Providence exceptionally unique opportunities of 
coming into contact with Mahomedan Princes and 
Potentates, and should have thereby acquired so inti¬ 
mate a knowledge of Moslem history and character in 
different parts of the world. We are confident that 
this happy combination of circumstances, which but 
rarely falls to the lot of an Indian Viceroy, coupled with 
Your Excellency’s admittedly high qualities as a states¬ 
man, will go far towards enabling Your Excellency to 
steer a safe course through the many difficulties, which 


are inseparable from the administration of this great 
dependency. Your Excellency may rest assured that 
should you have occasion to call for the loyal services 
of the community, which we represent, we shall not be 
backward in our duty or fail in our allegiance. 

4. We trust we may be permitted to congratulate 
Your Excellency upon assuming office at a time when 
the clouds, which unfortunately darkened the horizon of 
the previous administration, have all but vanished, and 
when the unbroken peace which reigns throughout the 
land will enable Your Excellency to promote the 
development of the internal resources of the country, 
and the improvement of its finances. And wo trust 
that when Your Excellency lays down your office, you 
may be able to point to a reign of prosperity and un¬ 
qualified success both at home and in our foreign rela¬ 
tions. We would venture to express the hope that 
notwithstanding the many demands upon Your Excel¬ 
lency’s time and attention, Your Excellency will con¬ 
tinue tie- practice of your illustrious predecessors in 
receiving favourably any representations that we may 
take occasion to make respecting public affairs in 
general, and particularly those touching the question of 
the amelioration of the condition of the Mahomedans 
of India. 

’ 5. We .pray to the Almighty God to grant Your 
Excellency health, strength and wisdom to undertake the 
performance of the duties of this exalted office and to 
bless Your Excellency’s measures for the good of India. 

6. Offering again to Your Excellency and to Lady 
Curzon of Kedleston our most hearty welcome, We 
subscribe ourselves Your Excellency’s most humble and 
most obedient servants. 


The Vicer/ replied as follows 

Gentleitien ,—I have already received several ad¬ 
dresses from important bodies and associations since my 
arrival in Calcutta, hut I do not know that among them 
any has been couched in language more felicitous, or 
has breathed sentiments more manifestly sincere, than 
yours. Perhaps the fact that you are the Committee 
of what I observe is styled a literary Society may 
account for your proficiency in the former respect. 
Your experience of the good-will and jnst administra¬ 
tion of the British Government has, I hope, inspired 
the feelings of loyalty and devotion to which I allude. 
I am acquainted with the history of your Society, which 
indeed is only a little younger in years than myself, 
and with the admirable exertions of your late founder. 
A combination of the resources of Western knowledge 
and discovery with the teachings of Oriental learning 
is, as you say, the indispensable condition of an intellec¬ 
tual equipment which shall enable the cultured Maho 
medan to hold his own in the competitive straggle of 
the modem world. Perhaps the Mahomedans of India 
have been for a while somewhat handicapped in the 
race by an inadequate supply of the facilities requisite 
for such a training; although the great institution 
founded, after a life-work of honourable activity, by the 
late Sir Syed Ahmed, and kindred efforts organised or 
supported by yourselves, should enable you to recover 
the lost leeway, and to claim your share in the develop¬ 
ment of the inheritance of yonr forefathers. At the 
same time I am glad to hear you speak with legitimate 
pride of the wealth of Oriental literature as being 
included in your curriculum, because the acquisition of 
the resources of modern science, indispensable though 





it be, should blind no student to the substantial merits 
of the philosophy, the poetry, and the ethics of bygonO 
times. Imperfectly as these may conform to the stand* 
ards of a more progressive age, they have yet contri¬ 
buted no inconsiderable quota to the moral elevation, 
as well as' to the intellectual enjoyment of mankind. 
To any Mahomedan Literary Society therefore, and 
more especially to yourselves, whose prestige and in¬ 
fluence are so high, I would say, pursue your modern 
studies, but do not altogether neglect your ancient 
prophets and guides, and remember that the fountains 
of an obsolete erudition have not infrequently distilled 
the precious drops of truth. 


Gentlemen, no one With the smallest knowledge of 
India can be ignorant of the great part that has been 
played in its past by Mahomedan dynasties, Mahomedan 
literature, and Mahomedan customs. No one with the 
least appreciation of the present can ignore the powerful 
and stable element contributed to Indian society by the 
existing Mahomedan States and communities. I have, 
as you remark, been so fortunate as to visit on various 
occasions the courts of most of the principal Mussulman 
potentates of Asia, and I have, perhaps, thereby acquired 
some slight insight into the working of your institu¬ 
tions, as well as into the practical application of your 
religion. I am also aware that Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, whose representative in India I am privileged 
to be, is the Sovereign of a larger number of Maho- 
medans than any monarch in the world. All these 
considerations are an explanation of the peculiar interest 
which. I feel in your community, and of the satisfaction 
which it gives me to receive your congratulations. 



I accept your statement that upon any occasion of 
appeal I may implicitly rely upon the faithful allegiance 
of the Mahomedans of India. But I rejoice to think 
that the happy harmony existing between the various 
races and religions of this country, which is the glorious 
outcome of Her Majesty’s reign, and the loyalty which 
is common to them all, are likely, should any emergency 
ever arise, to enlist in her enthusiastic service not one 
section alone, but the whole of the peoples, and the 
votaries of every creed, who own her sway. 

It will be with the utmost pleasure and with pro¬ 
found respect that I shall receive from you during my 
tenure of office any representations that you may care to 
address to me; and I confidently rely upon such com¬ 
munications to assist me in the task of government, as 
well as to broaden both my acquaintance and my sympa¬ 
thies with the Mahomedans of the Eastern world. 


ADDRESS FROM THE BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 

[ A deputation of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
headed by the Honourable Joy Gobind Law, waited on His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy and presented the following address :—] 

We, the members of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, beg to approach Your Excellency with the 
expression of our deep feeling of gratification at Your 
Excellency’s assumption of the Viceroyalty of India. No 
other class of Her M ajesty’s subjects in India has derived 
greater advantages from Her Majesty’s rule, or has more 
reason to be grateful to Her Most Excellent Majesty than 
the community whom we have the honour to represent. 



■who, by reason of the security of life and property 
assured to them by Her Majesty’s firm and strong and 
at the same time benign and beneficent administration, 
have been enabled to pursue their peaceful avocations 
unmolested by foreign aggressions or internal dissensions. 
We beg, therefore, humbly to offer to Your Excellency, 
as the personification of Her Imperial Majesty’s supreme 
authority in India, our most cordial welcome. The 
solemn responsibilities of Your Excellency’s most exalted 
office have been greatly magnified by reason of the 
occurrence of a series of grim calamities which recently 
visited this country, but which, thanks to the unceasing 
efforts of Your Excellency’s distinguished predecessor, 
have disappeared or are now slowly disappearing. The 
people of India, enfeebled by a dire famine, stunned by a 
horrible pestilence, alarmed and paralysed by a monetary 
crisis, had been anxiously praying, in view of the com¬ 
ing change in the high office to which Your Excellency 
has just succeeded, for a statesman with a steady and 
capable hand and a sympathetic heart, for the guidance 
of their destiny, and Heaven in its Grace has granted 
their prayer. It is no small matter for congratulation 
that, just on Your Excellency’s assumption of the reins 
of Government the sign of returning prosperty is visible 
everywhere and commercial prospects are brightening 
up all round, as is evidenced by a sudden rise in the 
price of the hitherto languishing Government promis¬ 
sory notes as well as in that of the share scrips of the 
numerous joint stock companies. Among the subjects 
which will pre-eminently invite Your Excellency’s 
attention, one of the first is the re-establishment of a 
sound and automatic currency in India, on which the 
commercial and financial prosperity of the country is 
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mainly dependent. The next in importance is a perma* 
nent provision, so far as may be practicable, against 
tbe recurrence of famine, which periodically devastates 
the country, by tbe extension of railways and irrigation 
Works. The third and one of the most vital of all is 
scientific and technical education, commensurate with 
the needs of the people, by the establishment of a 
sufficient number of technical institutions, whereby, 
under the peace assured by the British Rule, they 
may be enabled speedily to advance on the lines of 
agricultural and manufacturing progress, and to 
develop the latent mineral and agricultural resources 
of this vast country. India, with its about 857,000 
square miles of territory, bas, according to tbe latest 
report, only about 21,000 miles of Railway open, 
and about 4,000 miles under construction. There are 
large tracts in tbe interior which have no direct com¬ 
munication with any commercial centre. To us, there¬ 
fore, who are deeply interested in the trade of the 
country, Your Excellency’s assurance on the subject of 
Railway extension is most welcome. Your Excellency’s 
brilliant political career and lofty aims and the noble 
conception of the duties of your high office, enunciated 
in Your Excellency’s recent utterances, have inspired 
the people with the hope that the gloom, which recent 
calamities have cast over the country, will soon be dissi¬ 
pated, that they will enjoy the sunshine of unbroken 
prosperity. We hope and trust that inspired, as bas 
been aptly observed by Your Excellency, by the spotless 
honour, inflexible justice, and high magnanimity of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, whose authority Your Excellency 
has been delegated to represent. Your Excellency will, 
by fostering educational and industrial progress, and 


by helping to develop the commercial resources of the 
country, secure lasting contentment and ever increas¬ 
ing prosperity to the people of India, who by Divine 
dispensation have been entrusted to the guiding care of 
the British nation, and thus raise in an united and 
contented India an invincible barrier against all foreign 
aggressions. 

His Excellency replied as follows 

Gentlemen ,—I beg to thank you for your address. 
I will not repeat what I have said, in reply to somewhat 
similar addresses with which I have been honoured by 
other representative bodies since my arrival in India, 
concerning both the circumstances of the country and 
the requirements of the hour. That India has suffered 
severely from recent afflictions, and that the task of 
recuperation should be the first interest of Government, 
are propositions of universal acceptance, to which I 
have previously signified my assent. The realisation of 
any s 4 uch ambition, while subject to vicissitudes which 
none of us can control, will nevertheless be greatly 
assisted by the harmonious co-operation of all parties 
and classes; and the theory of a common interest in the 
national progreris one which, though it is in the nature 
of a truism, I commend to the attention of all sections 
of the population, native and foreign, as capable of very 
practical application, both in the efforts of individuals 
and in the action of the larger units which compose our 
corporate existence. 

In your address you call my notice to a number of 
subjects which excite your own interest, and winch 
Bhould appeal to mine. I am not disposed to cavil 
either at the contents or at the order of your enumeration. 



Relief from the financial uncertainty and fluc¬ 
tuations which have for so long hampered the Govern¬ 
ment and interfered with trade, by a currency reform 
which shall give stability to our monetary system, is in 
my opinion the first step, though I am far from saying 
that it is the sole step, towards economic and commer¬ 
cial revival in India. While this difficult problem is 
still under investigation by an expert Committee in 
London, it is useless, and would be premature, for me 
to forecast the issue. Nevertheless the symptoms, both 
here and in England, appear to he not unfavourable to 
an ultimate realisation by the Indian Government of 
the objects with which the policy now in course of 
operation was initiated by them a few years ago. 

Concerning Railways and Irrigation, I find that my 
Railway programme has to a large extent been fixed 
for me in advance by the sanction, which has already 
been given, to the contemplated expenditure of the 
next three years. Irrigation, which in my eyes is a 
problem of not inferior importance, will he one of the 
first subjects to receive my patient study. A groat deal 
is said in India—but, as it appears to me, there has 
hitherto been much more said than done—about scien¬ 
tific and technical education—a topic to which you also 
allude. I have a word to say to you on that matter in 
a moment. 

I have so far dealt with the subjects ^which you have 
yourselves selected for recommendation, to me. Will 
you now allow me to reciprocate the compliment by 
making some counter observations to you ? Acquainted 
as I am with the immense resources and teeming popu¬ 
lation of Bengal, and familiar as I have long been with 



the quick and receptive intelligence of its peoples, I felt 
confident on coming here that in this city and province 
I. should find abundant evidence of the application of 
those advantages to industrial and mercantile exploit¬ 
ation on a large scale. I cannot say that the investiga¬ 
tions which I have so far made have altogether con¬ 
firmed those anticipations. If I take the number of 
joint stock companies registered in India, I do not find 
that there has been during the last decade the same 
development, either in number or in capital, in Bengal, 
that there has been in Bombay, while in ratio to the 
total population, which is four times greater in Bengal, 
it has been considerably less. In joint stock enterprise 
in Bengal it appears further that native capital plays 
as yet only a very subordinate part. 

If I look to cotton mills, I find similar results. 
"Whereas in 1880 there were 6 mills in Bengal as com¬ 
pared with 44 in Bombay, in 1897 the number had 
risen to 10 only in Bengal, but to 114 in Bombay ; and 
whereas in Bombay a large majority are under Native, 
or Parsi management, in Bengal only four are managed 
by natives, and not one of the latter is a native of 
Bengal. Jute, it may be said, however, stands to 
Bengal in much the same relation as cotton stands to 
Bombay, and affords, therefore, a fairer field of observa¬ 
tion. While I am glad to note that the number of jute 
mills, of which enterprise Bengal enjoys a practical 
monopoly, is slowly but steadily increasing, I yet find 
that of the 33 mills in Bengal only one is at present 
under native management. 

In Bengal and Bombay there is the same number of 
paper mills, but the capital, the number of employes, 


and the production of the Bengal mills are, largely 
owing to Government patronage, much greater than in 
Bombay. On the other hand, while the mills in the 
Bombay Presidency are all owned and worked by 
natives, those in Bengal are all owned and worked by 
Europeans. 

You speak in your address of thie latent mineral 
resources of this country, and I assume, therefore, that 
you are alive to their great possibilities, and to the call 
for their exploitation. I have accordingly examined the 
statistics of coal mines; and while I find that six-sevenths 
of the mines now worked in India are in this province, 
yet it appears that, out of the 50 principal mines, 19 
only, and those the smaller and less important, are 
owned and managed by natives. 

Finally, I revert to the question of scientific and 
technical education, and to your recommendation that a 
sufficient number of technical institutions should bo 
established to meet the needs of the people. I concur 
with you as to the supreme importance of this aspect of 
education in India; but I would point out that for its 
successful prosecution is required, not merely the 
consent of Government to found the desired institutions, 
but also the willingness of pupils to enter their courses 
when founded. I have alluded to the great development 
of mining in Bengal; and the opportunities thereby 
afforded for technical acquirements are already great, 
and are constantly increasing. Nevertheless I regret to 
find that the mining scholarships in the Sib pur Engineer¬ 
ing College are not popular, and that only one student 
has elected to undergo a mining course since the scholar¬ 
ships were established; although ample encouragement 


might be derived by other competitors from the faoi 
that this solitary aspirant obtained employment on the 
# East Indian Railway as soon as the period of his training 
had expired. An even rioher field of employment has, 
I believe, been opened by the increasing application of 
electricity to so many of the purposes of industry and 
labour. And yet in spite of attempts to induce students 
who have taken their B. E. degree to undergo a special 
training in electricity, only one pupil in the same College 
selected this course, and he did not complete his in¬ 
struction. Mechanical proficiency of any kind is sure, 
in these days of applied science, of its immediate re¬ 
wards ; and I should like to see the youth of India not 
merely turning to the loro of books, but qualifying 
themselves for the strenuous crafts and professions of 
industrial life. 

'Gentlemen, I have not made these observations to 
you in any spirit of criticism, much less of reproach. 
Such an attitude on my part would have been at once 
ungenerous and unbecoming. But the opportunities 
of speech that are presented to a Viceroy on occasions 
such as this, are but ill-utilised by him if, while they 
are taken advantage of by the bodies or persons who are 
addressing him to state what are their aspirations or 
desires, he does not with equal frankness submit such 
reflections In reply as may be present in his own mind. 
I give utterance to them on the present occasion, because 
I feel on the one hand that the future development of 
Bengal largely hinges upon the turn that is given to 
the professional studies of its rising population, and 
because in your Chamber of Commerce, which has so 
frequently and with so much advantage been consulted 



by tlie Government, I recognize an agency possessing 
the power, if it also has the will, to communicate the 
requisite impulse, and to assist the Government in its 
supreme task of developing at once the resources of 
the country and the welfare of its inhabitants. 


ADDRESS PROM THE TRADES ASSOCIATION OP 
CALCUTTA. 

[ At 3-30 r.sr. on the 31st January a deputation of the Calcutta 
Trades Association waited on the Viceroy at Government House 
and presented him with an address of welcome, which was read by- 
Mr. McGregor, the Master. 

The address presented was as follows :— ] 

We, the members of the Trades Association of 
Calcutta, venture to approach Your Excellency with a 
cordial and respectful welcome to the Capital of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Dominions, and to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity of showing our respect and homage to 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, through her represent¬ 
ative in India. Your Excellency is not a stranger to 
India, and though your visits have been confined to por¬ 
tions only of this Empire, we feel sure that the experi¬ 
ence gained will be of service in considering the many 
intricate questions which you will he called upon to 
decide; and we trust that during your Viceroyalty there 
may be a large development of tbe resourois of India, 
and that peace and tranquillity may prevail. We are, 
as Your Excellency is aware, interested in the develop¬ 
ment of the trade and industries of the country, and it 
is with great satisfaction that we note that Your Excel¬ 
lency believes in the stability of exchange, and that the 
wealth of England should be largely attracted to India; 
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these would lead to a further opening out of her resources 
and increased prosperity to her many millions. Your 
Excellency has received of late many suggestions as to 
the wants of India—sound currency, extension of rail¬ 
ways, and the like. We would venture respectfully to 
point out to Your Excellency that India possesses all the 
requisites of a self-supporting nation, and would invito 
Your Excellency to inspect the various industrial enter¬ 
prises here, for the result would bear out your remarks 
regarding the development of the country. There is an 
impression that there is a disposition on the part of the 
Government to obtain their requirements direct from 
England without first ascertaining whether they can he 
supplied on equally advantageous terms on the spot. 
We feel sure that Your Excellency will foster local 
industries and enterprise to the fullest possible extent, 
so that this impression may be dispelled. We humbly 
pray that during your administration the people may 
enjoy the blessings of peace; that plague may disappear; 
that prosperity and plenty may be everywhere in the 
land ; and that Your Excellency may have the health 
and strength to attain the high ideals which you have 
before you. We feel, as Your Excellency has so happily 
put it, that the time for congratulation will come when 
you put your armour off: and we trust that you may 
then be able to look back with satisfaction upon the 
results of your rule. 


The Viceroy replied as follows :— 

I am glad to receive at your hands, Sir, at the ter¬ 
mination of what I believe has been a successful year of 
office, this address of welcome from the Calcutta Trades 
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Association. Your Society represents, as I am informed, 
with, much ability and discretion, the manifold trading 
interests of this city; and, as such, it is brought into 
contact with, and must have an intimate knowledge of, 
many aspects of industry and business. 

I am certainly of opinion that English money 
should be attracted to India, and that Government 
should do what lies in its power to encourage that move¬ 
ment. The opposite theory which I have seen argued, 
viz., that the employment of British capital in India 
constitutes a drain upon the natural resources of the 
country, I regard as a mischievous delusion. Capital, 
both British and Native, is, in my opinion, required for 
the development of India. Native capital is somewhat 
shy, and requires to be coaxed. It is not as yet habitu¬ 
ated, at least in Bengal, to large ventures, and is satisfied 
either with landed investment, or in smaller fields with 
the high rate of interest upon loans which is procurable 
here. British capital is, therefore, a sine qud non to the 
national advancement; and it is, I believe, sound eco¬ 
nomic policy, as well as good citizenship, to desire that 
India should become one of its chosen fields of invest¬ 
ment, and that this great and expanding dominion 
should attract some portion of that wealth which appears 
to be equally at the disposal of the petty and venal 
republics of the Western hemisphere and the moribund 
kingdoms of the East. 

You tell me that India possesses all the requisites of 
a self-supporting nation. I am afraid that, at present 
at any rate, this is the language of hopeful anticipation 
rather than of demonstrable fact. I have spoken of the 




absence, or of the timidity of capital. Do we produce 
silver ? How much native iron ore is smelted in Indian 
furnaces ? Do not the only rolling mills in India work 
up imported iron ? I take note of your phrase, there¬ 
fore, as an aspiration rather than as an assertion; but it 
may help to widen our outlook and to stimulate our 
energies for the future. 

You proceed to say that there is an impression that 
a disposition exists on the part of the Government to 
obtain their requirements from England without first 
ascertaining whether they can be supplied on equally 
advantageous terms on the spot. I am glad that this is 
only an impression; because an impression is something 
that is capable of effacement, unless it be well founded. 
I have looked into the matter, and I have not so far 
found sufficient justification for the belief. As long ago 
as 1883 the Government of India issued special orders 
to tho Local Governments to purchase, whenever pos¬ 
sible, in the local markets, articles of bond fide local 
manufacture, and, unless price or quality compelled a 
different choice, invariably to give the preference to 
Indian over European manufacture, such preference to 
extend also to articles locally manufactured from raw 
material imported from Europe. A sohedule was at 
that time drawn up of all the objects that might be so 
preferred, and on more than one occasion since, notably 
in June of last year in the case of articles of iron and 
steel manufactured in India from imported materials, 
that list received a considerable extension; while certain 
firms of high standing, some of whom are, I believe, 
members of your Association, were selected as qualified 
to tender for the Government contracts in articles of 
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steel and iron. I find, indeed, that of all the stores pur¬ 
chased by Government, a proportion of one-third, 
amounting to a total value of 154 lakhs, or over one 
million sterling, was in 1896-97 procured in India. 
These consisted of iron, copper, hardware and cutlery : 
explosives, cotton and silk fabrics, and many other sorts 
of goods. When the Viceroy drives in a Calcutta-made 
carriage, with Calcutta-made harness, and writes his 
notes for this speech on paper manufactured in a Bengal 
mill, it cannot be said that he exhibits any reprehensible 
indifference to the patronage of local industry or enter¬ 
prise. When the British soldier goes into action, or 
performs his regimental routine in India, in clothing 
and in foot gear that come from Indian factories, his 
energies are directed to the defence of an interest the 
produce of which he carries upon his own person. 


So far, therefore, from holding that there is ground 
for lament, I think, on the contrary, that there is much 
cause for congratulation, and that India is daily assert¬ 
ing her reasonable pretensions in louder and more 
insistent tones. While I am here—and I think I may 
safely say for long afterwards—she will receive from 
me, in the prosecution of these ever-growing claims, the 
whole of my sympathies, and as much as may be given 
to me of strength. 


Gentlemen, may I thank you, in conclusion, for this 


singularly beautiful casket, as happy in its symbolism 


as it is elegant in its execution ? It is a specimen, I 
understand, of local design and manufacture; and it 
reflects, if I may say so, infinite credit upon a handicraft 
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in which I have long been keenly interested, viz., the 
native silver-work of Hindustan. 


ADDRESS FROM THE CENTRAL NATIONAL MUHAM¬ 
MADAN ASSOCIATION, 

[ A numerous and representative deputation of the Central Slstjf&xi. 
National Muhammadan Association waited on the Viceroy at 
Government House at 4 p.m. on the 31st January, and presented 
him with an address of welcome, which was in the following 
terms:—3 

We, the members of the Central National Muham¬ 
madan Association and its affiliated Branches, beg most 
respectfully to offer Your Excellency, and to Her Excel¬ 
lency Lady Curzon of Kedleston, a most cordial welcome 
on behalf of the community, whom we have the honour 
to represent. The good wishes expressed on all sides 
and by every class and section of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects for the success of Your Excellency’s adminis¬ 
tration we regard as a most happy and hopeful augury 
for the future, and we embrace the present opportunity 
to assure Your Excellency that the Mussalmaus of India, 
who yield to none in their loyalty to their Queen- 
Empress, are eager and anxious that the expectations 
awakened in the public mind by Your Excellency’s 
recent utterances, in more than one place, wherein every 
sentiment is resonant with a ring of deep sympathy for 
the people of this country, may be fully realised ; and 
we may also add that, having regard to the many emi¬ 
nent and statesmanlike qualities with which Your 
Excellency is so richly endowed, and the qualities of 
fidelity, prudence, justice, aud circumspection, which 




have undoubtedly determined Our Sovereign’s choice in 
intrusting into your hands the destinies of the teeming 
mill ions of Her greatest dependency, a choice in which, 
in the words of the Eoyal Warrant, She has reposed 
“ special trust and confidence,” we are sure that Your 
Excellency will be quite equal to the noble task imposed 
upon you. In the many addresses of welcome with 
which Your Excellency has been greeted during the past 
few weeks, reference has been made to the various im¬ 
portant problems connected with the administration of 
the country which await Your Excellency’s consideration. 
Without alluding to them all, we crave Your Excel¬ 
lency’s permission to say a few words only with regard to 
our own community. The three questions of perennial 
importance to the cause of Muhammadan advancement 
in India are those relating to their education, their propor¬ 
tionate employment in the service of the State, and their 
adequate representation in the Legislative Councils, in 
District Boards and other similar deliberative bodies. 
We humbly and prayerfully hope that during Your 
Excellency’s administration, w T hich is looked forward to 
by all sections of Her Majesty’s subjects with the most 
cheering anticipations, these questions would deserve 
Your Excellency’s best consideration and sympathy. 
In connection with Muhammadan education, Y our Excel¬ 
lency is, no doubt, aware of the great movement set on 
foot in the North-Western Provinces for founding a 
Moslem University in India, in commemoration of the 
distinguished services rendered to his community by the 
late Sir Syed Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, of Aligarh, and in 
view of the immense support which the movement has 
received from the Provincial Government and Buling 
Chiefs downwards, we are confident that Your Excellency 


will be pleased to lend it tlie countenance of Your Gov¬ 
ernment. Another question of more recent origin, but in 
one sense surpassing in gravity those we have just now 
adverted to, considering its vital bearing upon the future 
material prosperity of the community, is that relating to 
a certain class of wahf properties which, speaking 
generally, have continued, from time immemorial to be 
the chief source of support and sustenance to a large 
number of Muhammadan families in the country; and 
what we are anxious to invite Your Excellency’s atten¬ 
tion to, is the interpretation which the law, as at present 
administered, has legalised in respect of such proper¬ 
ties to the intense dismay and alarm of the entire Mos¬ 
lem community in India. The Central National Muham¬ 
madan Association will shortly address to Your Excel¬ 
lency a memorial upon the subject, and we hope it 
will receive favourable consideration at Your Excel¬ 
lency’s hands. In conclusion, we fervently pray that it 
may please the ever bountiful and over-ruling Provi¬ 
dence so to ordain that Your Excellency’s administration 
may be an era of peace, progress, and prosperity for the 
country. 

i . 

Tlie Viceroy replied as follows:— 

Gentlemen ,—Your words of welcome to me, upon 
ray arrival in India, and entry upon the arduous duties 
of my office, aro characterised by a sympathetic warmth 
to which my heart would he dull did it not respond. The 
first essential, in my opinion, to the orderly rule of a 
community of one race and religion, and still more of a 
community of many divergent races and religions, by a 
governing class of another origin and faith, is the 



recognition by both parties of that fellow-feeling which 
substitutes mutual respect for distrust, co-operation for 
antagonism, and kindliness for social indifference. There 
are many departments of life, both public and private, 
in which this spirit may manifest itself with advantage, 
whether in the official association which the free spirit 
of British Government opens with, so liberal a hand, 
irrespective of birth or creed, to those who are well 
qualified among its citizens, or in the more modest but 
not less obligatory amenities of everyday subsistence. 

I apply these reflections, Gentlemen, to a consider¬ 
ation of the topics to which you have especially called my 
attention. The education of Mahomedans and their 
employment in the higher as well as in the lower ranks 
of the State’s service, and their adequate representation on 
public bodies in a scale proportionate to their numbers 
and capacity, have long been features of the declared 
public policy of the Government of India; but the 
attainment of these ends will also be facilitated by the 
mutual recognition of the feeling which I have described. 
My enquiries have acquainted me with the fact that, 
ever since the days of Lord Mayo, there has been a 
continuous effort on the part of the State to extend the 
educational facilities offered to the Mahomedans of 
India, by encouragement to their language, by additions 
to the teaching faculty, and by financial aid; the object 
being not to create for you exceptional advantages in the 
struggle of life—for this your own sense of proportion 
and fairness has never led you to claim—but to remove 
the drawbacks under which you formerly laboured and 
to provide for you an open approach to a fair field. For 
I imagine that upon these principles we shall all he 




agreed—namely, that the patronage of the State must be 
regulated in the main by public competition, and by the 
reward of merit; and that the true law of progress is not 
the depression of the educational standard to humour the 
limitations of the individual, but the elevation of the 
individual to the level of modern competition. In this 
effort, which has been met by a corresponding activity 
on the part of theMahomedans of India, a considerable 
and gratifying advance has already been made. The 
latest figures which I have been able to procure show 
me that, in 1892, when the percentage of the Mahome- 
dan population to the entire population of India was 
21, the percentage of Mahomedan scholars in public 
educational institutions was 19—no great disparity ; 
while in this Province of Bengal the percentage of 
Mahomedan population was 32, and that of Mahome¬ 
dan scholars 25. I believe that these, on the whole, 
very creditable figures are not as yet reproduced in the 
higher stages of education in the professional, technical, 
and art colleges. But the impulse has been communi¬ 
cated, the movement has begun, and there is no crying 
“halt” in the modern march of enlightenment and 
emancipation. 

Subject to the principles which I have laid down, I 
believe that the share given by the State to Mahome¬ 
dans in its public service, is both just and generous. Por 
the posts Which are decided by public competition, dis¬ 
crimination, or selection, is obviously impossible; but in 
the case of posts which are filled by Government, by 
nomination or otherwise, the object is to secure that fair 
and proportionate representation which you legitimately 
claim. When the Public Service Commission reported 


some years ago, it was found that of 2,588 persons en¬ 
gaged in Executive and Judicial work 1,866, or 72 per 
cent., were Hindus, and 514, or 19 per cent., Mahome- 
dans; proportions that very nearly corresponded to the 
actual proportions of Hindus and Mahomedans in the 
total population of India at that time, which were 
respectively 75 and 20 per cent. A revised calculation 
would probably show figures even more favourable to 
your community. 

Of the representation of Mahomedans on local 
bodies and District Boards I cannot speak from first hand 
knowledge; but Local Governments are expected, in 
their appointment of nominated members, to have 
regard to the due representation of classes and interests 
otherwise unrepresented; and I believe that they 
acknowledge and act up to this obligation. In the Legis¬ 
lative Councils I find that there are two Mahomedans 
in the Councils severally of Bengal, Bombay and the 
Punjab; and one each in the Councils of Madras and 
the North-Western Provinces. I have also the advan¬ 
tage of one Mahomedan Colleague upon the Legislative 
Council of the Government of India. These figures are 
not fixed, and there is no reason why they should not in 
your case, as in that of other constituent classes, corre¬ 
spond to the expanding capacity and power of the com¬ 
munity. I may summarise what I have said by the 
remark that the symptoms of Mahomedan advance, 
educational and otherwise, seem to me to he encourag¬ 
ing ; and by reminding you that, while your efforts are 
watched with a friendly eye by Government, the future 
rest for the most part in your own hands. 

I have not alluded, Gentlemen, to the question of 
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wakf properties, because I understand that you propose 
shortly to address a memorial to me on that subject. 
As regards a Moslem University in India, if it is intended 
to carry to a further stage the work already under¬ 
taken by the Aligarh College, which has so abundantly 
justified its existence by the production of a number 
of first class men, it is a project to which all must wish 
well. 

I am pleased, Gentlemen, to have had the privilege 
of meeting you to-day ; and I hope that the Deity whom 
we equally revere may look with blessing upon our re¬ 
spective labours. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Asiatic Society 
on Wednesday night, the 1st February, the Viceroy said 
that it gave him great pleasure to be present on that 
occasion. He had come there not in his official garb as 
patron of the Society, but as a student and writer who 
had himself profited by its publications, and who was 
intensely interested in its work and welfare. He was 
glad to have heard the interesting inaugural address of 
Mr. Bisley, and the account by Mr. Bendall of his 
recent researches and discoveries in Nepal. The latter 
was a country of great interest, in which he doubted 
not that original discoveries would await the future 
explorer and student. Mr. Bendali’s remarks on two 
subjects in particular had confirmed his own observ¬ 
ations in Asiatic travel. The parallelism which Mr. 
Bendall had noticed between some of the features and 
practices of Homan Catholicism and of the Buddhist 
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religion in Nepal had been observed in many other 
countriesj and wa£ one of the commonplaces of Oriental 
travel. He had himself made some study of monastic 
life and institutions in China, and had made a careful 
note of the many points of resemblance between the 
ritual, the theogony, and to some extent even the 
dogma of the two religions. Perhaps it was this coinci¬ 
dence that in some degree explained the easy entry of 
the Roman Catholic propaganda into those Asiatic 
countries. The combination of a sort of nature worship 
with an aesthetic regard for the beauties of natural 
scenery had also greatly struck him in Korea, and he 
gave an account of the annual mission of the State 
embassy from Soul to pay homage to the Long White 
Mountain in the north. As regarded the work of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, although he knew that it 
consisted mostly of voluntary effort, and that they did 
not spurn the help of amateurs, he yet did not personally 
regard its w ork as the mere academic exercise of students. 
He looked upon it rather as part of the duty which we 
owed to India. Planted as we had been by Providence 
upon the throne of the Indies, we wore trustees for the 
world of a literature, an archseology, a history, and an 
art that were among the priceless treasures of mankind. 
Bor,nearly 3,000 years there had been a succession of 
kingdoms, dynasties, races, and religions in India, all of 
them leaving relics of some sort, many of them relics 
of the highest value, which it was incumbent upon us 
to examine, to elucidate, and to conserve. It was some¬ 
times said the official in India had nowadays no time 
for independent study or research. “No time’’was 
always the excuse of idleness, and the busiest man was 
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usually lie who had most time at his disposal. He did 
not, therefore, accept that plea as an excuse for any 
relaxation in the efforts which so many distinguished 
members of that Society had made in the past, and 
during his term of office he meant to do whatever lay in 
his power to encourage research, to promote study, and 
to safeguard the relics of the past as a part of our 
imperial obligation to India. 


ADDRESS PROM THE ZEMINDARI PANCHAYET. 

[ A deputation of the members of the Zemindari Panchayet 3rd Fob 
waited on the Viceroy at Government House at 4 jp.m. on the 3rd 1809, 
February, and presented an address of welcome. The address was 
read by the Hon’ble the Maharaja of Darbhanga, who headed the 
deputation, and was as follows:—] 

We, the members of the Zemindari Panchayet, beg 
to offer a hearty welcome to Your Excellency on your 
assuming charge of the Government of India as Her 
Most Gracious Majesty’s Representative in this Great 
Dependency. This pleasant duty, which has this day 
devolved upon us, would have been immensely gratify- 
ing, if we had not been greatly moved only very recently 
while parting from a Viceroy possessed of a kind and 
sympathetic heart. We are, however, fortunate in 
having a Ruler who has always felt a kindly regard for 
this country, and has been ever desirous of meeting the 
wants and aspirations of its people. Neither is this the 
time nor a proper occasion to lay before Your Excellency 
all that we have to urge on behalf of our community, 
hut we shall be wanting in our duty, if mention is not 
made here of a few of them which are prominent, and 
in which we are chiefly interested. Representing as we 
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do the interest of the zemindars in this country, the 
allied interest of the rayats forms an important factor 
in the improvement of our mutual status. A proper 
system of education, such as their circumstance requires, 
forms a preliminary condition of our well-being, and 
the want in this direction is such a marked feature of 
the Indian tenantry, that we feel it our bounden duty, 
while approaching Your Excellency, to make a due 
representation on their behalf. As, on the one hand, 
the education now imparted to the lower ranks of the 
great agricultural population of this country is not only 
inadequate, but unsuited to their actual avocations of 
life, on the other, the system prevailing in the upper 
ranks is ill-adapted for making them competent to hold 
their proper stations in society, where they can shew 
their steadfast loyalty to the Throne, and at the same 
time enter into that field of useful public life which is 
always open for the scions of the ancient and aristocratic 
families of Great Britain. The result whereof has 
brought about such an anomaly in the improvement of 
both the classes that the attention of the Government 
might be directed towards it. While en joying the bene¬ 
fit of a peaceful reign under a benevolent Government, 
the Western method of Judicial Administration intro¬ 
duced in this country has been found to be incompatible 
with the national instinct of the people and ruinous in 
its effects. It has, therefore, been one of the objects of 
our Association to encourage arbitration and mediation 
in the settlement of disputes through the medium of 
Panchayet Institutions, and in this respect our prayers 
to Government have always been for affording us faci¬ 
lities for restricting the amount of litigation and for 
devising a more expeditious and less expensive method of 




settling disputes. In the administration of a vast 
Empire like India, inhabited by different and distinct 
races and creeds of men, complicated questions relating 
to internal administration or foreign politics are sure to 
arise, which will occupy a great deal of Your Excel¬ 
lency’s attention, hut in the disposal thereof it is our 
earnest prayer that the development of the agricultural 
and industrial resources of this country and the improve¬ 
ment of the material condition of the people, placed by 
a Divine Providence under your benign care, may 
always find a prominent place in Your Excellency’s 
thoughts. While offering a hearty and loyal welcome 
to Your Excellency and Lady Curzon, we pray that the 
Almighty, who alone is the great Dispenser of all good 
in this world, might grant you unfailing health, un¬ 
broken prosperity and a most brilliant career worthy of 
your noble heart and great abilities. 

This address was then handed to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, together with a handsome silver casket. 


Tho Viceroy replied a? follows:— 

Gentlemen ,—Many of the expressions in your 
address, which I gratefully accept, along with the beauti¬ 
ful silver casket in which you have placed it, recall, 
both in kindliness of tone and in generosity of sentiment, 
similar passages which I have already acknowledged and 
commented upon in addresses from other bodies. You 
will not, I am sure, think me guilty of any insensibility 
to the flattering character of your welcome if, without 
reiterating the warmth of my own sympathies and the 
sincerity of my desire to act up to the high responsibil¬ 
ities imposed upon me, I pass at once to an examination 





of the points which yon bring more specifically under 
my notice. 

I understand that you are dissatisfied with the system 
of education prevailing at both ends of the social scale 
with which your property and interests bring you into 
connection. Of the education given to the ryats, you 
report that it is inadequate and unsuited to their actual 
avocations of life. These avocations I take to be in the 
main the pursuit of agriculture; and I, therefore, assume 
that you desire a system which shall better qualify the 
rural classes for the industry which it will he their life’s 
occupation to pursue. I believe that this also is the 
view of the Government of India. In recent years great 
efforts have been made to analyse and to supply the defi¬ 
ciencies in existing systems of elementary education; 
and much progress has been made, for example, in the 
provision of more suitable text books, in what are called 
object lessons, and in physical instruction. Upon this I 
have to make two observations : the first, that* Govern¬ 
ment ought not to he left to grapple with this problem 
alone, but that the initiative and effort of private indivi¬ 
duals and bodies should be freely placed at their disposal; 
the second, that in teaching agriculture we must not lose 
sight of the still greater importance of training the 
faculty to understand what agriculture is. The basis of 
any practical education must he the acquisition of such 
knowledge as will enable a man to use his senses, to exer¬ 
cise his reason, and to have some intelligent understand¬ 
ing of that which he is required to perform. 

As regards the education of the higher ranks, you 
record your opinion that, as at present pursued, it fails 
to qualify its pupils for their proper stations in society. 


or for participation in public life. Now, it is true that 
the system of public school training, as we call it in 
England, is not indigenous in this country, and is not at 
once adaptable to the traditions or habits of Oriental 
society. Nevertheless the Raj Kumar Colleges in various 
part of India are now established on a firm footing, and 
appear on the whole to be producing excellent results. 
Fere again I would call your attention to the fact that 
in England this class of education has been supplied 
almost entirely by private initiative and without the 
assistance or support of the State. Should, however, 
there be any suggestions in this respect which are 
present in your own minds, and which you think capable 
of translation into practice, I shall be glad if you will 
appoint a committee of your own body, with wh«m I 
would associate an educational officer to assist in formu¬ 
lating your views for my further consideration. 

In your ensuing paragraph you deprecate Western 
methods of judicial administration as foreign to Oriental 
instincts, and as unfortunate in their results. I have 
never myself felt any personal attraction towards the 
law courts of any country, whether Eastern or Western; 
and, while the law-giver who evolves order out of 
chaos has been justly regarded in all ages as a great 
man, I think that even greater would be he who could 
persuade his fellow-creatures to abstain from drinking 
too deeply of the wells of justice. The thirst is fre¬ 
quently not appeased until it has entailed some exhaus¬ 
tion to the constitution of him who drinks. Litigious- 
mess, however, has always struck me as the result not so 
much of the temptations of law courts as of the temper 
of peoples; and I do not know that it * would be 
altogether correct to say that litigation } according to 



Western rules, has been found in practice to be abhorrent 
to the instinct of Eastern peoples. However that may 
be,—that simple cases should not be taken to the law 
courts, but should be settled by arbitration, or by some 
other outside method; that the costly and dilatory proces¬ 
sion of appeals should be discouraged; and that society 
should learn to regard the courts as a refuge, and not as 
a relaxation,—these are propositions which few will be 
found to deny. Your panchayet institutions are, I 
gather, accustomed to deal with questions of a particular 
character rather than with the cases, or disputes, that 
commonly end in a reference to courts of justice. But 
that the Government are keenly interested in the 
employment of arbitration as a substitute for judicial 
proceedings, is shown by the Arbitration Bill which has* 
only lately been introduced by one of my Colleagues, the 
Legal Member of Council. I conclude with the hope 
that the interest thus testified may be met by a corre¬ 
sponding inclination on the part of the people. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your good-wishes iu the 
career of pleasureable responsibility that lies before me. 


IMPEKIAL ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

[A deputation of the Imperial Anglo-Indian Association waited 
on the Viceroy at Government House on the 7th .February at 3-30 
p.m., and presented an address of welcome, which was read by Mr. 
L. P. Pugh, Barrister-at-Law, and which was as follows] 

We, the undersigned, President, Vice-Presidents, and 
members of the Council of the Imperial Anglo-Indian 
Association, approach Your Excellency with loyal greet¬ 
ings on behalf of the members of this Association. In 
your exaltM office you will meet with a great variety of 
communities and interests, hut the community which 





our Association and kindred Associations represent, 
occupies a unique position among the races living in this 
land. It is coeval with the advent of the British in 
India, and by the blood of their forefathers, on many a 
battle-field, was this country acquired for Great Britain. 
The consolidation of this Empire and the expansion of 
its commercial resources have been to a great extent the 
work of their ancestors. Indeed, prior to the year 1864, 
and subsequently in a lesser degree, this community 
helped to fill every grade of office under the Government, 
both executive and administrative, and it has always set 
an example of self-help and independent private effort, 
both in industrial enterprise and in education. The 
early Indian armies were largely recruited and officered 
by them, and they were freely admitted into the Indian 
Marine Service. By birth, language, religion and 
customs they are one with the British, and where Indian 
blood runs in their veins, it creates a link between the 
races, and affords a guarantee of the permanence of the 
British Empire in India. In all times of peril they 
hare always stood by the race of their fathers, and have 
always enjoyed the fullest confidence of the Government. 
They form over eighty per cent, of the Volunteer Forces 
in the country. Although this community has claims, to 
which it may hereafter beg Your Excellency’s attention, 
our present desire is only to give to Your Excellency 
and Lady Curzon the heartiest welcome to this country, 
and we wish you both health and strength whereby you 
may be the better able to discharge the many and exacting 
duties of your exalted station. We sincerely trust that 
Your Excellency’s tenure of office will not lay on you 
the anxieties which occupied your immediate predecessor, 
and that on the expiry of the full term of your 
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Viceroyalty, you may have the joy of knowing that this 
land was abundantly blessed of God while you ruled 
over it. __ 

The Viceroy replied as follows:—• 

Gentlemen )—Tour address differs from every other 
that has so far been presented to me in this important 
particular—that while, as you say, there are topics of 
special interest to you which you might have brought to 
my notice, anomalies or drawbacks that yon might have 
pleaded to have redressed, urgent measures that you might 
have desired to recommend, you have refrained fioni 
pressing your views upon any such points, and have been 
content to swell the volume of generous acclamation 
which has greeted the assumption on my part of the 
Viceroyalty of India with a contribution which I count 
as inferior in interest or importance to none of those 
that I have previously received. 

Allow me in the same spirit, Gentlemen, to thank 
yon for your welcome, so gracefully extended to Lady 
Curzon as well as myself ; to assure you, in my capacity 
as head of the Government, of my confidence in your 
loyalty—a loyalty which, as you remind me, you have 
not been slow to testify by personal service in the 
past,—and to wish well to your exertions and interests 

in the future. 

Tou rightly observe that the community which you 
represent occupies a unique position, midway between 
the social extremes of Indian society. In my judg¬ 
ment, this is a position which, while not unattended with 
difficulty, and while accompanied by apparent disquali¬ 
fications, is yet endowed with some positive advantages. 
There are many functions in a social economy like that 




of India which can be best performed by those who have 
ties of blood with both the European and the indigenous 
peoples ; and who to the bringing-up and associations of 
Englishmen, add the familiarity with native character, 
language, and habits of thought which descent from an 
Indian parentage, -whether recent or remote, can scarcely 
fail to impart. In particular, it seems to me that these 
faculties should find a ready field of employment in the 
mechanical industries which are being developed with 
so much rapidity in modern India, and not least in 
Bengal. The fact that, on the one hand, Anglo-Indians, 
by their education and mode of life, are in touch with 
the European proprietors or managers of such enterprises, 
.while, on the other hand, they must have a closer 
understanding of the interests and feelings of the native 
artisans than a foreigner can ever acquire, should render 
their services in many cases as foremen, or as inter¬ 
mediaries in some capaoity or other between the two 
ranks, of great practical value. I ana informed by those 
who can speak from an experience of many years that 
such has in many instances proved to he the case. I 
invite your attention, therefore, to this arena of honour¬ 
able occupation for Anglo-Indian youths, and I would 
respectfully represent to your Association that great 
dignity, and no reproach, attaches to manual labour; 
and that the community that succeeds best in the 
world is that which most speedily determines its true 
adaptation to the environment in which it is placed. 


ADDRESS FROM THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
CALCUTTA. 

[At 4 p.m. the members o£ the Indian Association, headed 7th Feb. 
by Mr. A. M. Bose, waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy 1899 ‘ 
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ftnd presented him ■with an address of welcome. The following 
is the full text of the address, which was read by the Honourable 
Surendranath Bannerjee ;—] 

We, the members of the Indian Association of 
Calcutta, venture to approach Tour Excellency with 
this humble address on tbe occasion of your assump¬ 
tion of the high office of Viceroy of India. As loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, and as the 
humble representatives of our countrymen, it is our 
duty to accord Your Excellency a respectful welcome, 
and to assure you of the universal regard and esteem 
w r hieh Your Excellency’s distinguished political career 
has awakened in the minds of our countrymen. We 
may truly say that Your Excellency enters upon the : 
duties of your exalted office amid the unstinted and 
trustful homage of the vast population whose destinies 
have been entrusted to Your Excellency’s care. Your 
Excellency is already familiar with many Oriental, 
countries. The problems of Indian Administration, it is 
confidently expected, will be successfully grappled by a 
statesmanship winch combines so much sympathy with 
such intimate knowledge of Eastern communities. Wo 
have been deeply impressed by the words of sympathy 
for the people of India to which Your Excellency has 
given repeated expression in the various speeches Your 
Excellency has made in England since yon were desig¬ 
nated to the high office of Viceroy. They have evoked 
our heartfelt gratitude. To the people of India it is a 
matter of no small gratification to have the assurance 
from Your Excellency that you love India, its people 
and its history, and that its interests are saered to Your 
Excellency. It w r ould be altogether out of place in an 
address like this to discuss the great public questions of 


the day, nor should we be justified in soliciting from 
Your Excellency, so soon after your assumption of the 
reins of government, an expression of Your Excellency’s 
opinion with regard to them. But Your Excellency 
will permit us to express the hope that Your Excellency’s 
administration may be distinguished by an increasing 
measure of attention to the great questions of domestic 
improvement and by the pursuit of a policy of benefi¬ 
cence and progress and of confidence in the people. 
British statesmanship has changed with marvellous 
rapidity the face of India. The India of to-day is no 
more like the India of the time of Lord Canning than 
the England of to-day is like the England of the reign 
of Queen Anne. Your Excellency, with far-sighted 
statesmanship, has recognised the truth that ‘ the work 
of internal administration applies as searching a test to 
fyie capacities of statesmanship as the more dramatic 
issues involved in external policy,’ that * there is no 
standing-still in the growth of nations,’ and that * the 
adaptation of the conditions and environment of life to 
the increasing stature of a people ’ is a task worthy of 
the highest statesmanship. If Your Excellency will 
permit us, we will venture to say that all India looks 
forward with hope and interest to Your Excellency’s 
undertaking this duty, which in every way is so worthy 
of Your Excellency’s genius and which will add to the 
lustre of the highest efforts of British statesmanship in 
India. We respectfully crave Your Excellency’s indul¬ 
gence to place before Your Excellency some of those 
prominent questions which are engaging public atten¬ 
tion at this present moment. The institution of looal 
self-government is already firmly rooted in Indian soil. 
It is in entire accord with the deep-seated instincts of 



our people. Our pcmchayet system and our village 
communities carry the mind back to pre-kistoric times 
and represent the first beginnings as well as the 
successful development of local self-government. The 
instincts which they have created have in part con¬ 
tributed to the success which, in the opinion of the 
Government of India (as stated in their Resolution on 
Municipal Administration, dated the 24th October 
1896), has on the whole attended the working of the 
system of local self-government. It is, however, now 
proposed, in connection with the Municipal administra¬ 
tion of Calcutta, to introduce a system which means the 
virtual abolition of local self-government in Calcutta. 
It is a measure which introduces, in the words of the 
Government of India, wide and far-reaching changes in 
a system of Municipal administration which has been in 
vogue for nearly a quarter of a century, and the results 
of which on competent official testimony have been 
highly satisfactory, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the proposed amendments of the law have filled the 
citizens of Calcutta with anxiety and alarm—a feeling 
which is shared by people in other parts of India also. 
One of the foremost among the questions of domestic 
reform to which the attention of previous Governments 
has been called by public bodies interested in the 
welfare of the country, is the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions in the administration of criminal 
justice in this country. Lord Dufferin, speaking of 
this reform, declared it to be “a counsel of perfection.” 
Two successive Secretaries of State, representing the 
two great political parties in England—Lord Cross and 
Lord Kimberley—both expresssed themselves in favour 
of this reform. The wisdom of the proposal is admitted 
in theory, but no serious effort has yet been made to 


recognise it in the practical work of administration; 
and cases continue to occur from time to time, which 
practically illustrate the evils arising from the present 
combination of Judicial and Executive functions. The 
wider employment of natives of India in the higher 
offices of State is a subject that has claimed the atten¬ 
tion of many of your illustrious predecessors, and we 
feel assured that the question will receive the serious 
consideration of Your Excellency’s Government. The 
recommendation of the Public Service Commission have 
not yet been fully given effect to, especially in relation 
to the employment of natives of India in the higher 
offices in the Special Departments, such as the Telegraph, 
the Survey, the Opium and the Public Works Depart¬ 
ments. There can be no political reasons for their 
exclusion from the higher appointments in these Depart¬ 
ments, while their wider employment in them will not 
fail to impart a wholesome impetus to the cause of 
Technical Education throughout the country. The 
question of Primary Education as it prevails in all 
civilised countries and that of Technical Education in 
view of the great problems of industrial development 
will not fail to engage an increasing measure of Your 
Excellency’s attention. It is with gratitude we note 
Your Excellency’s sympathy with the cause of Educa¬ 
tion, technical or otherwise, and your statesmanlike 
appreciation of the educational problem in its bearing 
upon the question of the development of the country, 
four Excellency was pleased to observe on a recent 
occasion that India is ill-equipped with the material, 
industrial and educational resources, which are so 
necessary to her career, and the Government should he 
so conducted that she may by slow and sure degrees 
expand to the full measure of her growth. We express 



the universal hope and. aspiration of our oountrymen 
when we say that it may be our high privilege to be 
allowed to associate Your Excellency's name with the 
necessary administrative measures which may in the 
fullness of time ensure to India the full measure of her 
growth. It is our fervent hope and prayer that the 
blessings of Almighty Providence may rest upon those 
arduous labours which lie before Your Excellency in 
the government of this vast Empire, that Your Ex¬ 
cellency’s rule may leave its beneficent mark upon the 
annals 'of Indian progress, and that, when the time 
comes for Your Excellency to lay down the reins of your 
exalted office, it may he amid the grateful acclamation 
of a happy, prosperous, and contented people. 

The Viceroy replied as follows :— 

Gentlemen— The address which you have been good 
enough to present to mo covers, I think, a wider field 
than any of those which it has been my agreeable task 
to receive and acknowledge during the past month. At 
» the same time, it is not one whit behind them in its sym¬ 
pathetic expressions of welcome and in the good wishes 
which it formulates for my administration. 

I need not either allude to or recapitulate expressions 
which have occurred in previous speeches of my own 
and to which you have paid the compliment of quotation. 
I do not know that sentiments gain in intensity, even 
though they may earn a wider publicity, by frequent 
repetition; and I will therefore content myself on the 
present occasion with saying that I hold by what I have 
previously said, both of my anxiety to serve this country 
and its peoples, and of my deeply-rooted conviction that 
as Great Britain succeeds or fails in India, so to a large 
extent will she he judged by the High Court of history. 




If there is sound reason for not repeating this after¬ 
noon what I have so often been called upon to say else¬ 
where, I have been supplied by yourselves. Gentlemen, 
with an equally valid reason for not advancing on to 
new or debateable ground. In your fourth paragraph 
you justly remark that it would be altogether out of 
place on an occasion like this to discuss the great public 
questions of the day, and that you would not be justified 
in soliciting an expression of nay opinions with regard to 
them at so early a date. I observe with pleasure that 
your disclaimer in the former respect has not prevented 
you from conveying to me with considerable amplitude 
and with abundance of argument, your own views on 
several of those topics. I say “with pleasure,” because 
while you deprecate discussion or the premature extrac¬ 
tion of any pronouncement from me, it must yet be an 
advantage to me to be made acquainted, as early as 
possible, with the attitude that is adopted towards these 
subjects by the important Association to which you 
belong. I take note, therefore, of what you say with 
regard to local self-government, to the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions, and to the employ¬ 
ment of natives of India in the service of the State; and 
while deferring to your canon that any utterance on 
these questions is not at present called for from me, I 
may yet be at liberty to add that they are topics which 
have constantly occupied my attention, and will no 
doubt, while I am in India, frequently come under my 
eye. I would observe, however, that they are questions, 
some of which are of a controversial character, and ad¬ 
mit of a good deal of debate; and which are not settled, 
even though they he advanced, by a consideration of 
one side of the case only. It will bo my duty to look 
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into both sides, and to decide, so far as decision is called 
for, impartially, and without fear or favour. In the 
discharge of this duty I cannot always expect to carry 
with me the assent, or even the approbation, but I hope 
that I may at least never forfeit the respect, of the com¬ 
munity which I regard it as so high an honour, while 
energy and hope are still strong within me, to serve. 

CONVOCATION OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

[The Annual Convocation of the Calcutta University, for the 
purpose of conferring degrees, was held in the Senate House of the 
University on Saturday afternoon, the 11th February, at 3 r.M. 
The Viceroy, as Chancellor of the University, presided, and 
was accompanied by Lady Curzon. The hall was filled with 
graduates and the general public, amongst whom were many ladies. 
His Excellency was received at the entrance by the Vice-Chancellor 
(Sir Francis Maolean) and the Fellows and Members of the Senate, 
and conducted to the dais, where he took his seat with the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal on his right and the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Bishop of Calcutta on his left. After the degrees had been presented 
by the Vice-Chancellor, the Viceroy, who on rising was received with 
applause, addressed the assembly as follows ] 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—Among 
the most honourable, and certainly not the least pleas¬ 
ant, duties that devolve upon a Viceroy is that of pre¬ 
siding as Chancellor at the Convocation of this Univbr- 
sity. If I may venture to say so, to me the task is one 
of peculiar gratification and interest, for I will not con¬ 
ceal from you that I am a University man to the core 
of my being; and that deep down in me, behind the 
mask of the official immersed in public affairs, and 
beneath the uniform of State, there lurks an academic 
element, ineradicable and strong, connecting me with my 
old University days, and affecting me with a natural 
sympathy towards those who, although in different 
circumstances and under a different clime, can also claim 




connection with a University. {Applause.) It has 
been reserved for yon in fact to put the crown upon an 
otherwise imperfect academic career. I have been an 
Undergraduate of a University, a Bachelor of Arts, a 
Master of Arts, a Fellow of a College, and a Member 
of Convocation. But a Chancellor I have never 
been until to-day, and perhaps when Sir Francis 
Maclean and I some years ago entered Parliament to¬ 
gether—a situation which is not very productive of 
academic repose—we little thought that a day would 
one day arrive when, clad in fine raiment, we should 
appear upon a dai's side by side as the Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor of a University. I must be allowed to 
congratulate you upon having secured the services of 
Sir Francis Maclean as your Vice-Chancellor. {Ap¬ 
plause.) That a Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Calcutta should be the cle facto head of your Governing 
Body, seems to me a very fitting exemplification of the 
harmony that should prevail between two cognate 
branches of human knowledge and learning. And may 
I be allowed also to congratulate myself upon a discovery 
which I have made from a study of the proceedings on 
previous occasions, namely, that, while but few observ¬ 
ations are expected from me this afternoon, the real 
burden of the performance will fall upon shoulders that 
are so well fitted to bear it; in other words, upon the 
Vice-Chancellor himself. Though I am but a newcomer 
in this country, I am yet not so ignorant of its educa¬ 
tional system as not to know that when I speak of my 
own connection with a University in England, I am 
speaking of something very different from the University 
which prevails here. A residential and teaching Uni¬ 
versity such as Oxford or Cambridge, with its venerable 
buildings, its historic associations, the crowded and 


healthy competition of its life, its youthful friendships, 
its virile influence upon character, its esprit de corps, 
cannot, either in Great Britain or in any country, be 
fairly compared with an examining and degree-giving 
University such as yours. They are alike in bearing the 
same name, and in constituting parts of the machinery 
by which in civilised countries all peoples work for the 
same ideal, namely, the cultivation of the higher facul¬ 
ties of man. But they are profoundly unlike in the 
influence that they exert upon the pupil, and in the 
degree to which they affect, not so much his profession, 
as his character and his life. Nevertheless, inevitable 
and obvious as these differences are, there may yet be in 
an examining University, and there is in such institutions 
in some parts of my own country, and still more abroad, 
an inherent influence, inseparable from the curriculum 
through which the student has had to pass before he can 
take his degree, which is not without its effect upon 
character and morals, which inspires in him something 
more than the hungry appetite for a diploma, and which 
turns him out something better than a sort of phono¬ 
graphic automaton into which have been spoken the 
ideas and thoughts of other men. {Applause.) I ask 
mysolf, may such a thing be said with any truth of 
the examining Universities of India? Now, at first 
sight, it may appear that I shall be met with an over¬ 
whelming chorus of denial. I shall be told—for I read 
it in many newspapers and in the speeches of public 
men—that our system of higher education in India is a 
failure; that it has sacrificed the formation of character 
upon the altar of cram; and that the Indian Univer¬ 
sities turn out only a discontented horde of office- 
seekers, whom we have educated for places which are 
not in existence for them to fill. Gentlemen, may I 
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venture to suggest to you that one of the defects of the 
Anglo-Saxon character is this, that it is apt to he a 
little loud both in self-praise and in self-condemnation. 
When we are contemplating our virtues, we sometimes 
annoy other people by the almost pharisaical complacency 
of our transports. But equally, I think, when we 
are diagnosing our faults, are we apt almost to revel 
in the superior quality of our transgressions. There is, 
in fact, a certain cant of self-depreciation as well as of 
self-laudation. I say to myself therefore, in the first 
place, is it possible, and is it likely that we have been, 
for years, teaching hundreds and thousands of young 
men,—even if the immediate object be the passing of an 
examination, and the winning of a degree,—a literature 
which contains invaluable lessons for character, and for 
life, and a science which is founded upon the reverent 
contemplation of Nature and her truths, without leaving 
a permanent impress upon the moral as well as the intel¬ 
lectual being of many who have passed through this 
course ? {Applause.) I then proceed to ask the able 
officials by whom I am surrounded, and whose trained 
assistance makes the labour of a Viceroy of India a 
relaxation rather than a toil, whether they have observed 
any reflection of this beneficent influence in the quality 
and character of the young men who enter into the 
ranks of what is now known as the Provincial Service. 
And when I hear from them almost without dissent that 
there has been a marked upward trend in the honesty 
and integrity and capacity of the native officials in those 
departments of Government, then I decline altogether to 
dissociate cause and effeot; I say that knowledge has 
not been altogether shamed by her children; and grave 
as the defects of our system may be, and room though 
there may he for reform, I refuse to join in a wholesale 


condemnation which is as extravagant as it is unjust. 
(Applause) But, Gentlemen, when I admit the 
existence of imperfections, you may say that, as head 
of the Government, it is my duty to define them, and 
still more to find a remedy. May I remark in reply 
that, though I have been here long enough to find out 
that everything is not perfect, I have not been here 
long enough to dogmatise as to how perfection may he 
attained. Perhaps in succeeding years I may he able 
to express opinions which will be less presumptuous 
than they would he at the present time. On the whole, 
I believe the present system to be faulty, but not rotten, 
and I feel that cautious reform, and not wholesale recon¬ 
struction, should probably be the motto of our action. 
(Applause.) There is one consideration, however, by 
which I am forcibly impressed. I find myself the 
Chancellor of this University in virtue of my office as 
Viceroy of India, and I draw from this fact the not 
unnatural conclusion that the Government of India 
assumes some direct responsibility, not merely for this 
University, the functions of which, I am informed, 
extend over the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam, and 
Ceylon, as well as Bengal, but also over the entire 
system of which this University is the exemplar and 
head. At the same time, I am not certain that the 
Supreme Government applies as close an attention to, 
or exercises as genuine a supervision over, education as 
it might do. There is no separate Educational Depart¬ 
ment in the Government of India, as we have in 
England, with an organisation and a staff of its own. 
There is no official charged with the ministerial or 
secretarial management of education alone. May it 
not be that we have been somewhat remiss ourselves 
in the task, and that we have been expecting the plant 
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to flourish when we have not sufficiently exerted our¬ 
selves to trim and prune its branches ? (. Applause.) 
This only I will say before resuming my seat to-day, 
that the whole subject of education in this country, in 
which I think are involved both the reputation of 
England and the future of India, will, during my 
term of office, have my earnest attention, and that I 
shall hope annually to attend at this Convocation, and 
to show myself not unworthy of the honourable post 
which I am permitted to fill. {Applause.) 

It remains only for me to congratulate those who have 
received their degrees this afternoon, and to call upon 
the Vice-Chancellor to deliver his address. 

(His Excellency was warmly applauded on resuming 
his seat.) 


COUNTESS OF BUFFERINGS FUND. 

[The Fourteenth Annual General Meeting of the Countess of 3rd Mar. 
Dufferin’s Fund took place in the Town Hall on Friday, 3rd March 1899 ' 
1899. The Viceroy, who was accompanied by Her Excellency 
Lady Curzon, occupied the chair. The attendance was unusually 
large and representative. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. Rivaz, C.S.I., presented and moved the 
adoption of the Report, the motion being seconded by the Hon’ble 
Maharaja Rameshwara Singh, Bahadur, of Darblianga. His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal moved a vote of thanks 
to the Viceroy for presiding, which was seconded by Khan Bahadur 
Moulvi Mahomed Yusuf. 

His Excellency then addressed the Meeting as follows:—j 

Ladies and Gentlemen ,—As this is the first occasion 
on which I have had an opportunity of evincing my 
interest in the work of this Eund, I should like to say 
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what a pleasure it is both to Lady Curzon and myself to 
carry on the work which has been initiated and patron¬ 
ised by our predecessors. I say Lady Curzon and my¬ 
self because I must, in fairness, place her, in this as in 
all other matters, in a different and in a superior cate¬ 
gory to myself. {Applause.) It is she who is the Lady 
President of this Pund, succeeding in that post the three 
eminent ladies who have preceded her, and who have, 1 
believe, distinguished themselves by the business apti¬ 
tude with which they discharged the dirties of that office; 
it is she who visits the hospitals; it is she who presides 
over the Committee which is responsible for the control 
of this now gigantic organisation; and, so far as I can 
ascertain, the only function which she does not perform, 
and from which I think, if I may express an opinion, she 
wisely abstains, is that of making the speeches on this 
annual occasion. {Laughter.) That function she de¬ 
volves upon the shoulders of others—the business-like 
speech she entrusts to the capable hands of Mr. itivaz; the 
ornamental speech she assigns to me. {Laughter.) Now, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have not in the short time that 
I have been in this country had time to acquaint myself 
with all the minutiae of the work of this xlssociation in its 
various branches, and indeed had I done so, and come 
here this afternoon with a speech packed with details of 
a laudatory character, the words would have been taken 
out of my mouth by the speeches delivered by those who 
have preceded me. But my position being perhaps some¬ 
what different from theirs, I should like to say that my 
attitude towards this Association and its work is 
determined by wider outside considerations to which you 
will perhaps allow me in passing to refer. 



There was once a time, now lost in the mist of ages, 
when the Aryan race, to which both the British people 
and the hulk of the Indian peoples belong, started forth 
from their ancestral home and commenced those wander¬ 
ings which have taken them to such opposite corners of 
the world. Where that home was nobody knows, and 
I am not going to hazard a guess. If I did so, I should 
probably find some scholar rising up in some corner of 
this building to confute me. (Laughter.) There are 
some who say it was in the valley of the Oxus, in the 
plains of Bactria, or in the uplands of the Pamirs. If it 
was in the latter, it must have been in a very cold 
region. (Laughter?) There are others who fix the 
locality in Mongolia or Sarmatia; in fact, there are as 
many theories as there are students, and much study, in 
this case as in others, leads to weariness of the flesh. 
However, wherever that home originally was, from it 
diverged the two great branches of the Aryan stock. 
Since then the European branch on the one hand, and 
the Asiatic branch on the other, have passed through 
many vicissitudes of fate, and fortune, and power. 
"While the kingdoms of Asia were powerful, Europe was 
still uncivilised. Eater on, as Asia crumbled, Europe 
became more strong. At length came a time when the 
Aryan branch from Europe came back to this country to 
rule its own kith and kin. They came back as con¬ 
querors but as benefactors also ; they came to govern the 
Asiatic branches of the Aryan family, but they brought 
gif ts in their hand, and they said to these people, “ See 
here, we have for long sojourned in the West, where we 
have acquired much knowledge and made many dis¬ 
coveries, and we come back to you to ask you to take 
share of these blessings.” (Applause.) 


Now, what were the boons which they brought, and 
with what have we come to you in India as gifts in our- 
hand ? We have brought to you our religion, our law, 
our literature, and our science. About some of these 
gifts some doubts may be legitimately entertained. As 
regards our religion, there are some who accept it, but 
there are others—and they are a far larger majority— 
who prefer their own; and inasmuch as religion amongst 
all intelligent persons and races is a matter of free 
thought and free choice, and should never be imposed 
by force by one people upon another, we leave you to 
choose, or to adhere to what you will. (Applause.) 

As regards our law, we have arrived at a happy com¬ 
promise. You had a law of your own/which was not so 
much the work of independent legislators in the past as 
it was the slowly ripening product of the experience of 
many centuries and the necessities of your country. 
We have, I think, done much to amalgamate the two 
systems—the British and the Indian—and in this way 
the stately outlines of British jurisprudence have been 
filled in with the details suggested by the experience and 
needs of the East. 

Then as regards our literature, I think it has taught 
you many good and ennobling lessons, and I know it has 
brought you enlightenment, and has taught you the 
true significance of moral and intellectual freedom. 
(Applause.) But there are here, as in most cases, two 
sides to the shield, and there are somo who argue that, 
while it has done much to elevate, it has also in some 
cases done something to unsettle and to disturb. 

And now I come to the last boon, which is science, and 
medical science in particular; and about this I say that 


no two opinions can possibly be entertained. There may 
be prejudices, and there may be scruples arising from 
long custom, or from ignorance, or from other causes, 
but doubts there cannot possibly be; and I say this, that 
if we had come back to you from the West with our 
medicine in our hand, and with that alone, we should have 
been justified in our return. For what is this medical 
science that we bring you ? It is no mere collection of 
pragmatical or experimental rules; it is built on the 
rock-bed of pure and irrefutable science; it is a boon 
which is offered to all, rich and poor, Hindu and Maho- 
medan, woman and man; it lifts the purdah without 
irreverence; and it is, so far as‘I know, the only dissolv¬ 
ent which breaks down the barriers of caste without 
sacrilege. Medical science, indeed, is the most cosmopo¬ 
litan of all sciences, because it embraces in its merciful 
appeal every suffering human being in the world. Now, 
our Anglo-Indian poet B/udyard Kipling—and I claim 
him as Anglo-Indian, though he is also the property of 
the world—our Anglo-Indian poet, in his latest poem— 
and I hope and pray, and I am sure you will join in 
that prayer, that it will be by no means his last—has 
thus written: 

“ Take up the white man’s burden, 

The savage wars of peace, 

Fill full the mouth of Famine, 

And bid the sickness cease.” 

Well, this part at any rate of the white man’s burden, 
this portion of the bounty of tbe Aryan of the West, has 
not been ignored, by the British in India, and in my 
view every hospital that we build in this country, every 
doctor that we train, every nurse that we turn out, 
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every patient that we cure, is a part of the service that 
we owe to India, is an element of our duty in this 
country, is a part of the home-coming gift which the 
Aryans of the West have brought back to their kith and 
kin. (Loud cheers.) For these reasons it is, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, that I take so keen an interest in the work 
of Associations such as this. 

I gather from what I have heard this afternoon, and 
from the Report which I have in part studied, that this 
Association is steadily winning the confidence of all 
classes of the people; that it is slowly but surely wear¬ 
ing down, the prejudice which it had to encounter, and 
that it has already relieved an enormous amount of 
human suffering. I am glad to see from the figures 
supplied to me that it does not interfere with the useful¬ 
ness of already existing institutions. Had it done so, 
there would have been cause for jealousy, and there 
might have been friction ; hut I find that the class of 
those whom it aids lies, for the most part, outside those 
affected by already existing institutions, and that whereas 
the women who were treated in hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries in India officered by women are rapidly increasing 
in numbers from year to year—from 100,000 in 1888, to 
600,000 in 1893, and to 1,377,000 in 1897—the figures 
for women who w r ere treated in Government hospitals 
and dispensaries in India, officered not by women b ut 
by men, are increasing in a similar ratio—2,126,000 in 
1888, 3,171,000 in 1893, and 3,756,000 in 1897. 

I think these figures are re-assuring, because they 
show that the two great systems can work side by side 
without interfering with tho work of each other. 
Speaking in Calcutta, and in the presence of the 


Lieutenant-Governor, I wish also to offer my con¬ 
gratulations upon the excellent work done in Bengal. 
The Lieutenant-Governor spoke of this—as he appears 
to do of all matters of the kind—with almost un¬ 
necessary modesty, and he attributed no part of the 
credit to himself, but ascribed it all to the generosity of 
those who have subscribed to the Fund. But my experi¬ 
ence is that people do not subscribe unless there is some 
conciliatory and popular person to induce them to do so. 
I know very well in my own case that where I would 
give one man ono rupee, I would give another man 
twenty, and I am quite sure that the personality 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, and the interest which 
he and Lady Wood burn, as well as Mr. Gayer, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Bengal Branch, have taken 
in this work, have very largely been responsible 
for the excellent results obtained. (Applause.) I am 
glad also to notice that in other parts of the country tho 
rulers of some of our Native States—of Cochin and 
Travancore, as well as of J eypore, Gwalior, Hyderabad, 
and Bikanir—have done much to assist the Association 
with scholarships during past years. I hope these 
efforts will be continued on their part, and will be 
imitated by others. 

In conclusion, therefore. Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
would say to my own countrymen, “ Persist in your 
efforts in connection with this Association—efforts all 
the more honourable from the fact that they are volun¬ 
tary and unpaid—persist in these efforts because it is 
part of the service that you owe to the country in which 
you live, and in which lies your work.” ( Applause.) 
And I would say to the great and wealthy men of India 


—“ Come forward and show your interest in this great 
and truly philanthropic work; give to it from your ample 
means, exercise what influence you can to support this 
Association, encourage young women to study and to 
embrace a medical career, open your homes to the bless¬ 
ings of medical science, which is not the monopoly of 
one nation, but the handmaiden of all.” I am sure 
that we all listened with intei*est to the speech of the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga this afternoon. May I say that 
it is a pleasure to all of us to observe the manner in 
which he, at this very early age of bis tenure of his new 
dignity, is following in the footsteps of his lamented and 
admirable brother ? We rejoice that Native gentlemen 
of high rank, position, and means should come forward 
to help us, and I hope that the example and encourage¬ 
ment set by him may be followed by others. 

I hope, Ladies and Gentlemen, to have many other 
opportunities, while in India, of showing my interest in 
the work of this Lund. I have to thank you for the 
very gracious references to Lady Curzon, and to assure 
you on her behalf, as she cannot do it herself, that her 
heart is in this work, and that during the time she is in 
India she recognises the tie that binds her as a woman 
to the women of India, and that she will do whatever lies 
in her power to alleviate and to brighten their lot. 

(Loud and continued applause.) 


SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 


Mar. [In the Viceroy's Legislative Council held on the 20th March 
the Honourable Sir J. Westland moved that the Bill to further 
amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, be taken into consideration. To 







his remarks of the previous week explaining the character of the 
Bill he added a reference to a memorial from the sugar planters 
of Mauritius praying for legislation of the character of the Bill 
under consideration. After a discussion and the addition of a clause 
restricting the application of the Bill in certain eases, he moved that 
the Bill, as amended, be passed. His Excellency the President 
then said:—] 

Before I put the question that this Bill he passed into 
law, I should like to make a few observations with 
regard to it. I have been glad to notice the complete 
unanimity that has prevailed with regard to the Bill in 
this Council—representative as it is of so many diverse 
and important interests. The Honourable Mr. Mehta 
indeed would have preferred that this Bill should have 
been referred to a Select Committee—a contention to 
which I think that an adequate reply was given by the 
Honourable Sir James Westland. I also understood him 
to urge that it might have been desirable that further 
enquiry should have taken place with respect to the 
subject-matter of this legislation. Well', I have always 
heard it made a reproach against the Indian Government 
that it is perpetually conducting enquiries, and very 
seldom acting upon them; and that reproach I, at any 
rate, during my time of administration here, desire to 
escape. 

The answer to my Honourable friend Mr. Mehta is 
that we have been conducting enquiries for a whole year 
past. We have received representations from every 
leading Chamber of Commerce in the country, and from 
most, if not all, the important firms connected with this 
industry. We have addressed observations to, and 
received replies from, the Governments of all the 


provinces and districts of India concerned. We should 
have had, if my Honourable Colleague’s advice had been 
followed, to wait for the best part of another year before 
we introduced this legislation. We regarded the case as 
urgent, and we were not prepared to accept such a delay. 
At the same time, I am glad to notice that the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Mehta, although he delivered this criticism on 
a point of detail, did not withhold his assent, which I am 
certain that he is prepared to give, to the general principle 
of the measure. Then we have had on a previous 
occasion and again to-day a statement approving the Bill 
from the Honourable Mr. Allan Arthur, the distinguished 
representative of European mercantile interests in this 
capital; and finally we have had two speeches from 
the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis and the Honourable 
Mr. Ananda Charlu, which, I take it, we are entitled to 
regard as typical of the opinions that are held by those 
important sections of the Native community which they 
represent at this table. I am therefore, I think, justified 
in saying that at any rate within these walls complete 
unanimity has prevailed with regard to the principle of 
the Bill. 

This complete unanimity here reflects an almost 
equally complete unanimity outside. There are, it 
is true, certain interests and certain Chambers of 
Commerce—Bombay and Karachi I may name—in which 
those interests are strongly represented, which have not 
entirely concurred in the necessity for countervailing 
duties at this stage. Those representations are entitled 
to due consideration, but it is to be noted that they do 
not come from the areas where the sugarcane is grown, 
where the refineries exist, or where the real effect of the 


bounty system is felt. They represent in the main the 
interests noither of the producers nor of the consumers, 
hut of the importing merchants. On the other hand, if 
I regard either the representations to which I have 
already referred, and which have been received by us 
from the Local Governments, or the reception which our 
proposals have met with alike in the English and the 
Native Press of India, I do not hesitate to say that few 
measures have ever passed through this Council with a 
greater weight of qualified and homogeneous opinion 
behind them. 

Now the first point that I desire to emphasise is 
this that it is in the interests of India, and of India 
alone, that this legislation has been proposed by us, and 
that I have authorised the introduction of this Bill. It 
may be that our Bill may ultimately affect the action 
of other countries. It may more immediately touch the 
interests of certain of our own Colonies as well. The 
Honourable Sir James Westland in his speech to-day 
has alluded to the representations that we have received 
from the Colony of Mauritius, a Colony in which, in view 
of the enormous Indian population that is there engaged 
in labour, we here are bound to take a close interest, and 
whose welfare we should be glad, I am certain, consist¬ 
ently with our own, to subserve. It may be that this 
Bill will set an example of far-reaching significance. By 
some it may even he regarded as a factor in the Imperial 
problem. It is from such points of view that wo may 
expect the measure to be examined, and perhaps criticised, 
in the British Parliament in London, I do not deprecate 
such examination, or such criticism, conscious that it 
will not weaken, but will rather strengthen, our case. 


All I have to say here is that our conduct has not been 
determined by those considerations. Ve are exercising 
our own legislative competence, of our own initiative, 
though with the sanction and concurrence of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, to relieve India from an external competi¬ 
tion, fortified by an arbitrary advantage, which can 
be shown to have already produced serious consequences 
upon our agriculture and manufactures, and which, if 
unarrested, is likely to produce a continuous and a 
dangerous decline. 

There is another point upon which I must, in 
passing, say a word. I have been glad to notice that no 
one in this Council has ventured upon the argument that 
we are guilty of an economic heresy in our proposal to 
meet bounties by a countervailing duty. Bounties are 
in themselves an arbitrary, and in my opinion a vicious, 
economic expedient designed in exclusively selfish in¬ 
terests. They are inconsistent with free trade, because 
they extinguish freedom, and they reverse the natural 
currents of trade. To meet them by a countervailing 
duty is to redress the balance and to restore the condi¬ 
tions under which trade resumes its freedom. I do not 
think that we need pay much attention, therefore, to 
the mutterings of the high priests at free trade shrines. 
Their oracles do not stand precisely at their original 
premium. This is not a question of economic orthodoxy 
or heterodoxy; it is a question of re-establishing a fiscal 
balance which has been deflected for their own advan¬ 
tage and to our injury by certain of our foreign 
competitors. 

Moreover, if the utilitarian basis upon which the 
doctrines of free trade are supposed in the last instance 



to rest, viz., that they regard the interests of the greater 
number, be examined, out of their own mouths would 
the prophets of those doctrines, in India at any rate, be 
condemned. For here we are dealing in the case of the 
sugar-industry with a population, the vast majority of 
which are not consumers of a cheap imported article, 
but are themselves producers of the raw material, and 
in their capacity as consumers consume for the most 
part the article which they have themselves produced 
and worked up. In other words, the conditions that 
prevail in England are completely reversed. The major¬ 
ity in England consists of poor consumers to whom it is 
indispensable that the price of sugar should be low. 
The minority consists of capitalist producers. On the 
other hand, the majority in India consists of poor pro¬ 
ducers whose industry is at stake ; the minority consists 
of well-to-do consumers of refined sugar who are not 
likely, in my judgment, to be affected seriously, if 
indeed they are at all affected, by enhanced prices 
resulting from our legislation, but who, if they were, 
could not claim that their interests should override those 
of the overwhelming majority of the population. 

I shall not recapitulate the figures which have been 
laid before you with so much ability and clearness by 
the Honourable Sir James Westland when he introduced 
the Bill at our last meeting; but let mo remind you of 
the facts which have been established in this discussion. 
They are these firstly, that there has in the last few 
years been an enormous increase in the importation of 
beet-sugar into India from Germany and Austria—a 
fact which is unquestionably due to the loss by the 
American market of those countries in consequence of 


the imposition of countervailing duties by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States in 1897 ; secondly, that in the 
same period the rupee price of sugar in this country has 
seriously fallen; thirdly, that there has been a contrac¬ 
tion in nearly every part of India in the area under 
sugar cultivation, the total reduction being estimated at 
as much as 13 per cent.; fourthly, that there has been 
a widespread and a still unarrested closing of native 
refineries, a phenomenon which is capable of one 
explanation, and one alone; for while it may be argued 
that the decline in the total area under cultivation may 
he partially due to other causes, such as famine and the 
low prices resulting from famine, that this is not the 
case in respect of the factories which have been closed 
is demonstrated by the fact that in districts where 
cultivation has increased, or remained stationary—in 
other words in districts which have remained unaffected 
by famine—the refineries nevertheless have been, and 
still are being, shut. 

.From these facts it appears to me to be impossible to 
draw any other conclusion than that this decline in an 
Indian industry—in which I have seen it stated that two 
millions of people are employed, and in which the value 
of the annual crop has been estimated at nearly twenty 
millions sterling—4s due to the importation of beet- 
sugar at a price below the natural cost of production 
plus the cost of transport, in other words, to the un¬ 
restricted competition of a bounty-fed article. 

Now this is a state of affairs which neither the 
Government of India nor I, as the head of that Govern¬ 
ment, from whatever point of view we may regard it, 
can contentedly accept. If we loot at it from the 







point of view of the agriculturist, we cannot sit still and 
look on while he is impoverished by the economic exi¬ 
gencies of Continental nations. If we regard it from 
the point of view of native manufactures, what would 
be the meaning and value of the speeches which I have 
made since I came to India about the encourage¬ 
ment of native enterprise, if I were to acquiesce in the 
tacit suppression of this promising branch of indigenous 
industry ? We ought, on the contrary, I think, to 
stimulate and to encourage its development by every 
means in our power. Finally, if I approach the ques¬ 
tion from the point of view of the Government, while 
we should be strangely constituted if we could contem¬ 
plate with equanimity the preventible growth of an 
agrarian and industrial grievance, which must sharply 
react upon the general prosperity of the people, we 
should also be poor stewards of our own estate if we were 
to acquiesce in a condition of affairs that must detri¬ 
mentally affect both the land assessments and the canal 
returns, and in this way jeopardise the ultimate revenues 
of the State. 


These are the grounds—which I have endeavoured 
to state in their wider rather than in their narrower 
aspect—that have induced the Government of India to 
introduce this Bill, and that enable me confidently to 
recommend it to the acceptance of this Council and of 
the public. 


[The motion was put and the Bill was passed.] 


CALCUTTA VOLUNTEER RIFLES. 

[On Wednesday afternoon, the 22nd March, His Excellency 22nd 
the Viceroy inspected the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles and distributed 189 °* 




the prizes. The proceedings took place in the grounds of Govern¬ 
ment House and were witnessed by a large number of spectators. 
After distributing the prizes His Excellency addressed the Corps 
as follows:—] 

Colonel JenJcins, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Men of the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, —Among the 
many unaccustomed but agreeable duties which I have 
been called upon to perform since I took up my present 
office, the function in which I have been privileged to 
take part this afternoon is not the least strange. In 
the first place, I, who am essentially a man of peace, 
find myself for the first time in my life a Colonel, 
although it is true only an Honorary Colonel. Perhaps, 
however, when I remember that your actual Command¬ 
ant, Colonel Jenkins, whom I have pleasure in congra¬ 
tulating upon the admirable work that he has effected 
in the re-organisation of your Corps, is also sometimes, 
in the few moments that he can spare from military 
duties, to be seen in a civilian and even a judicial 
garb, I may feel rather less uncomfortable than I other¬ 
wise should in my novel position. I am also told that 
it is my duty to make you a speech ; and I am astonished 
to find that on similar occasions in previous years my 
predecessors, who were also like myself men of peace, 
although one of them, Lord Lansdowne, has subsequently 
blossomed into a Minister for “War, delivered to the Cal¬ 
cutta Yolunteers rather lengthy and very eloquent 
orations upon the advantages of Volunteer forces in 
general, and the merits of this Corps in particular. I 
assure you that on the present occasion I shall he more 
merciful. 

We are frequently told that it is the duty of all patrio¬ 
tic citizens to he willing to shed the last drop of their 
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blood for their country. I accept this obligation; and also 
the chronological sequence which it seems to involve. It 
is the business of the army, I apprehend, to shed the first 
drop : of the Volunteers, including the Calcutta Volun¬ 
teers, to shed the second : and of the Viceroy, whether he 
be an Honorary Colonel or not, and of the civil adminis¬ 
tration to shed the last. 

I gather that since the last occasion when this Corps 
was inspected by Lord Elgin in the grounds of Gov¬ 
ernment House, a great change has taken place in its 
organisation. At that time—I am speaking of 1895— 
the old Administrative Corps of Presidency Volunteers 
still existed, including in its composition the Calcutta 
Light Horse, the Cossipore Artillery Volunteers, the 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, and the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway Volunteers. This organisation I understand to 
have been superseded by the present Corps, consisting 
exclusively of infantry. Meanwhile I gather that the 
old Presidency Volunteer Battalion has, under tho ener¬ 
getic auspices of Colonel Jenkins, both changed its 
character and expanded its numbers and range. What 
may be called a departmental organisation has been 
applied to it, with great advantage, as it seems to me, 
both to the practical utility and to the esprit de corps of 
the entire battalion. 

The amalgamation thus effected by Colonel Jenkins 
will, I hope, give a new lease of life and activity to this 
most important organisation. It is, in my opinion, 
greatly to be desired that the youths and young men of 
Calcutta should voluntarily undertake these duties. 
Their service is an evidence of public spirit and of private 
unselfishness which entitles them to the encouragement 
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and patronage of the State. It places every man in this 
Corps in the responsible position of being not merely 
the guardian of his own household, but a factor in the 
defensive system of the Empire. As such, I regard it 
as an honour to be connected with your Corps, in whose 
welfare I shall feel a continuous and a growing interest, 

It remains only for me to congratulate you upon the 
work of the past season and upon the success of your 
prize meeting, at which I learn that my prize was won 
by the extraordinary and record score of 291; to notice 
the efficiency of the Armenian boys in their drill in the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s competition ; to compliment your 
Commander upon the efficiency of his Corps, and your¬ 
selves upon the energy cf your Commander; and to wish 
you every good fortune until we meet again. 

[Colonel Jenkins then called for “three cheers for His Excel* 
lency the Viceroy” and for “ three cheers for Her Excellency Lady 
Curzon,” both of which were very heartily responded to by the 
Corps.] 

FAREWELL DINNER TO SIR JAMES WESTLAND 
AND MR. M. D. CHALMERS. 

[On Thursday evening, the 23rd March, His Excellency the 
Viceroy entertained the H on’ble Sir James Westland and the 
Hon'ble Mr. Chalmers at Government House at dinner on the eve 
of their departure from India. The Lieutenant-Governor, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Bishop of Calcutta and many of the leading 
officials of the Government were present, besides many ladies. 
After dinner His Excellency proposed the toast of the Queen, 
which was drunk with the usual honours. His Excellency then 
proposed the toast of the guests of the evening in the following 
terms:—] 

Your Honour, Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men ,—We meet to-night upon an interesting occasion, 




although it is not without a tinge of melancholy and 
regret. I have invited you all here tills evening to join 
with me in bidding good-bye to two public men— 
colleagues of some of us, friends of ‘ all—who are about 
to leave India and to devote their great abilities to 
some other branch of the public service. Of course, 
it is an accident that places me in the position of being 
their host upon this valedictory occasion, and that lays 
in my hands the delicate task both of composing their 
Indian epitaphs and of wishing them success in 
whatever incarnations they may choose to adopt in their 
future career in the West. (. Applause .) No one, prob¬ 
ably, in this room is less qualified than myself to do 
justice to such a task, for while I yield to none in admir¬ 
ation of the virtues and the qualities that have raised 
them to their high station, and that have endeared them 
to all, I must own that until three months ago it was only 
by reputation that I personally was acquainted with those 
qualities and with those virtues. Perhaps, at the same 
time, my brief familiarity with them, whilst it may dis¬ 
able me from speaking with the authority which others 
in this room might claim, may enable me to feel as well 
as any how great is the loss which tho Government of 
India and I, who am the head of that Government, sus¬ 
tain in their approaching departure. {Applause.) Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, there might not appear to be any 
remarkable exterior resemblance between the careers of 
Sir James Westland and Mr. Chalmers, but, at the same 
time, there is one point of strange and peculiar identity 
between them. Neither of these gentlemen has been 
able in the course of a long and varied career to shake 
off the wonderful and inexplicable, but absolutely 
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irresistible fascination of India. {Applause.) Mr. Chal¬ 
mers first came to this country—although no one who 
regards him will believe it—as much as 30 years ago. 
He came as a member of the Civil Service, but he left 
again in 1872. At a subsequent period he dispensed 
justice with equal ability upon the Rock of Gibraltar, 
and in the Borough of Birmingham {applause) ; but for 
him, as for so many others, the East was always calling, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, to learn that, in 1896, 
he came back to this country as Legal Member of Coun¬ 
cil, a procedure by which it is hardly necessary to say 
that the loss of Birmingham was converted into the gain 
of Bengal. {Applause.) Now, let us look at Sir James 
Westland. {Laughter.) In the middle of his career, 
for some reason unknown to historians, Sir James West- 
land retired to the otium cum dignitate of a pastoral 
existence in the Colony of New Zealand. {Laughter.) 
But, ladies and gentlemen, it was no good. {Laughter) 
A man cannot fight against his destiny, and, like Cin- 
einnatus of old. Sir James Westland was presently called 
back from the plough, or whatever may have been the 
New Zealand equivalent of that implement {laughter), to 
the guidance of the fortunes of this country. {Applause) 
Well, in the face of these precedents affecting these two 
gentlemen, who knows, and who can say, in what capa¬ 
city, or as the Avatars of what future revelation, they may 
again reappear in our midst ? {Laughter.) We may see 
them again in the flesh in India. {Laughter) I devoutly 
hope, and believe, that we shall, but even if we do not, 
it is certain to me that their disembodied spirits will 
hover over the Departments in which they have presided 
and will communicate a stimulus and an inspiration to 
those who are their unworthy successors. {Applause) 



Now, ladies and gentlemen, may I touch a little 
more closely, with your permission, upon the careers and 
the services of these two gentlemen, who are our guests 
this evening ? It is with profound respect that I must 
speak of the career of Sir James Westland, which began 
in India at a time, now nearly 40 years ago, when I 
myself was in what is popularly known as the nursery. 
Sir James Westland’s career has been a remarkable 
career, and it has been remarkable for its continuity and 
consistency as much as for any other feature. It has 
come to my knowledge, for instance, that almost the first 
act of merit performed by Sir James Westland when he 
came to India was the writing of a report on the cultiva¬ 
tion of sugar, whilst it is a matter of public knowledge 
that his last act has been the passage of a Bill to prevent 
the extinction of that useful article. (Laughter and 
applause.) It may, therefore, be said of his career as it 
can of no other within my knowledge that it has been 
equally sweet at the beginning and at the end. ( Laugh¬ 
ter J It reminds me indeed, of the famous oration of 
the great Chatham, who made a speech in the 
House of Commons which he commenced with the words 
“ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,” and when he was greeted with the 
irreverent titters of the honourable members around him, 
he proceeded to reiterate with increased animation and 
anger the word “ sugar,” until eventually he ended by 
saying “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker, who will dare to laugh at 
sugar now ? ” Now it is in connection with the Fi nancial 
Department of the Government of India that Sir James 
Westland’s chief services have been rendered. He 
entered that department as Under-Secretary in the year 


1870. He became Accountant-General, Comptroller 
General, Financial Secretary, and ultimately Financial 
Member of Council. In 1881, as Financial Member of 
Council, he devised the system of accounts which is the 
basis of the present financial organisati on of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In 1895 he converted the Indian Debt, 
with the result of an annual saving of nearly fifty lakhs 
of rupees to the revenues of the State. For full five 
troublous years he has been the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer of our Government, and, during that time, he 
has been a vigilant guardian of the public purse. 
(Applause.) He has seen his lean years, but I suspect 
that sometimes in the night watches, like Pharaoh of 
old—an historical character to whom I would not compare 
him (laughter), except in this respect that he has known 
sometimes how to harden his heart—in the night watches, 
I am convinced he has seen visions of the fat years that 
were to come; and so it is that he now retires, I will not 
say in the odour of sanctity, because that is incom¬ 
patible 'with the sphere of finance (laughter), but at any 
rate in the comfortable atmosphere that is engendered 
by the production of a record surplus and by the acclam¬ 
ations of a contented people. (Applause.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, these are no light services, and no man is 
capable of rendering such services who has not an equal 
familiarity both with the conditions of India and with 
the principles of finance. It is to my mind one of the 
proudest features of our system that we are enabled to 
enlist in the service of India the most capable intellects 
of our time, and among suoh men no man assuredly has 
rendered more patriotic, or more far-reaching, services to 
tho Government of India than our guest of this evening. 





(Applause.) He has been, as I have said, a vigilant 
guardian, of the public purse, but behind the almost 
impenetrable orthodoxy of his superficial aspect thero has 
been, if I may say so, concealed a temperament which 
was open to every petition of mercy and never resisted 
the dictates of common sense. {Applause.) He now 
retires from the service of the Government of India, 
conscious of the great work which he has performed, and 
by which his successors will profit. On behalf of the 
public service of this country, of which it is my pride to 
be the head, 1 acknowledge these great services. I bid 
God-speed to Sir James Westland as he leaves this 
country, and I hope that, in another and not less 
useful sphere, India may continue to profit by the 
abilities which he has so freely spent upon her behalf. 
{Applause.) 

Mr. Chalmers has been for a less time a Member of 
the Indian Government, but any one who has heard, 
even for the short time that I have done, his logical and 
trenchant utterances in the Legislative Council of the 
Government of India, or who has read the masculine 
record of opinions with which he favours us on paper, 
must be conscious of the fact that strength goes out of 
the Government of India because of his departure. 
(Applause.) He has now been summoned to England 
to draft the laws which a wise, or an unwise, Parliament 
insists in impressing upon a happy or an unhappy 
people. (Laughter.) It is said that there is no Act of 
Parliament which is passed, through which it is not 
possible to drive a coach and four. I believe that to 
be absolutely trite, but, in the presonce of Mr. Chalmers, 
it will only be gallant to assume that that is the fault 


not of the Lawyer, but of the Politician. {Laughter.) 
I hope that sometimes, in the sombre recesses of 
Whitehall, Mr. Chalmers will look back upon the three 
years that he spent in listening to the manuscript elo¬ 
quence of his colleagues in the Legislative Council of the 
Government of India (laughter and applause), and that 
he will console himself for the bad laws that he is called 
upon by Government to draft for the Parliament of 
England by remembering the good laws that he drafted 
on his own responsibility for the Government of India. 
{Applause.) 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are the two Mends and 
colleagues to whom we are met here this evening to say 
farewell. Is it permissible for me to add in the case of 
Sir James Westland that we equally dedicate our grati¬ 
tude and our respect to Lady Westland and to her 
two daughters {applause), who, during the time that they 
have beon here, have made so many Mends and will 
leave such happy memories, and that, if I cannot speak 
of the past or the present of Mr. Chalmers in tones of 
similar domestic eulogy, it is yet to be hoped that in the 
more populous and social clime to which he is about to 
revert, he will make amends in the future ? {Laughter 
and applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to drink the health 
of our guests of this evening, Sir James Westland and 
Mr. Chalmers. 

[The toast was very cordially received. Sir James Westland 
and Mr. Chalmers both responded to the toast.] 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1899-1900. 

[The Hon’ble Sir James Westland, Financial Member of 
Council, introduced and explained the Financial Statement, 





1899-1900, in the Governor General' 1 s Legislative Council, on the 
20th March, and the discussion on it took place on the 27th idem. 
The discussion was opened by Sir James Westland, who was followed 
by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, Mr. Rees, Mr. Smeaton, Mr. Spence, 
Nawab Faiyaz Ali Khan, Mr. Mehta, Mr. Allan Arthur, Mr. Chit- 
navis, Pandit Suraj Kaul, Mr. LaTouche, Sir Griffith Evans, 
Mr. Ananda Charlu, Mr. Rivaz, Sir Arthur Trevor, Sir Edwin 
Collen, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Sir James West- 
land replied at length, touching upon the various points raised. 
His Excellency the President then summed up the discussion as 
follows:—] 

I am glad to think that I need not detain my Honour¬ 
able Colleagues by remarks of any great length. The 
discussion to which we have listened has been far from 
devoid of interest; but although it has elicited differences 
of opinion such as may legitimately be expected, it has, 
on the whole, been marked by an unusual unanimity of 
sentiment, due, no doubt, in the main to the prosperous 
circumstances in which we find ourselves, but nevertheless 
gratifying both to the Government and to the Financial 
Member, with whose last Indian Budget we are dealing. 
The official life of Sir J ames Westland, to whose affecting 
farewell we have none of us listened without emotion, 
has been, as he has just told us, indissolubly bound up 
with the finances of India. This is the seventh Budget 
that he has introduced into the Legislative Council of 
Government. Few Chancellors of the Exchequer in 
England, where the conditions of public employment are 
more permanent, have introduced a greater number. I 
doubt if any Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
introduced so many. 

In neither country, I imagine, has any guardian of 
the public purse been confronted in the course of his 


official career with more marked vicissitudes of fortune 
than has Sir James Westland. He is happy, I think, in 
this—that his fat years have followed upon his lean years, 
instead of preceding them ; and I can well believe that 
the anxieties and worries which have distracted him in 
times past are now r forgotten in the glow of honourable 
satisfaction with which he can regard the termination 
of his labours, and can congratulate India, not less than 
himself, that he leaves her upon an ascending plane of 
material and economic progress. 

If the Finance Member in India is chided and re¬ 
proached for his misfortunes in bad times, at least he 
should not be robbed of his share of the credit for better 
days; and I am sure that Council will cordially join me 
in assuring Sir James Westland of our grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of his long and arduous labours, and in wishing 
him equal success in whatever work he may set his 
hand to in the future. 

With regard to his speech, to which w r e have just 
listened, I -would also say this—and I would say it from 
personal knowledge—that he has represented himself as 
a much less charitable individual than he really is. To 
myself it is, I confess, a source of no slight pleasure that 
the first Financial Statement to which I should have 
listened in this Council has been one of so gratifying a 
description. My belief, more than once expressed on 
previous occasions, in the economic vitality of this 
country, in the solidity and range of its resources, and 
in its capacity for an. industrial expansion far beyond 
what has hitherto been deemed possible, is confirmed by 
the experience of the past year. I recognise that the 
circumstances have been exceptionally favourable. War 


has fortunately ceased upon the frontier. There has 
been a high and an almost uniform rate of exchange. 
There has been a notable expansion in certain industries. 
The harvests have been abundant. On the other hand, 
there have been corresponding sources of depression and 
alarm in the recurrence of plague, which neither the 
resources of science nor the utmost administrative 
vigilance have so far succeeded in defeating, and which 
has made heavy inroads upon the Imperial as well as 
upon the Provincial Exchequers. That the net result 
of these contending influences should yet be a balance of 
4f crores is indicative to my mind not merely of un¬ 
common powers of recuperation, but of a marvellous 
latent reserve of strength. 

We have been criticised in these circumstances for 
not having proposed a remission of taxation; and that 
criticism has found capable expression in more than one 
quarter at this table to-day. I quite understand, and 
I do not in any degree deprecate, such criticism. It is 
the natural and legitimate desire of tax-payers all over 
the world to obtain relief from what they regard, or at 
least represent, as their burdens, and to feel the passion 
for relief swelling in their bosoms in proportion to the 
apparent existence of the means for satisfying it. I 
doubt not that the payers of income-tax would have 
welcomed an extension of the scale of exemption. The 
Hon’ble the Maharaja of Darbhanga pleaded their cause 
with great ability, and was anxious for the extension of 
that scale from K500 to fil,500; the Hon’ble Mr. 
Cbarlu took much the same view; and the Hon’ble 
Mr. LaTouche pleaded for some relaxation of the same 
system. I may add also that it is equally the desire 
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of Governments not merely to earn the popularity that 
may result from a remission of taxation although my 
experience is that popularity so won is a very ephemeral 
asS0 t—but also in the interests of good government itself 
to reduce the burdens upon the people. But there are 
considerations in this case, both normal and exceptional, 
which decided us to take the opposite course. 

The normal consideration of which I speak was that 
of ordinary caution. Though I have spoken of the 
astonishing recovery of the past year, though I believe 
it to represent a much more than transient improve¬ 
ment in the resources of the country, and though Sir 
James Westland budgets for a surplus of nearly 4 erores 
in the coming year, I am yet too conscious of the part 
played by what I may describe as the swing of the 
pendulum in the economic world to be willing to 
sacrifice any portion of a hardly won advantage by being 
in too great a hurry. The Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans 
has reminded us that India is a land of surprises, and 
these surprises are liable to start into existence equally 
in the spheres of politics and finance. Even in the more 
sober atmosphere of England we have had during the 
past year a startling instance of this phenomenon ; for 
whereas, in the plenitude of our wealth and substance, 
the Government of which I was a member a year ago 
agreed to a remission of taxation by which we forfeited 
in the case of one duty alone a sum of nearly million 
sterling without, so far as I remember, exciting any 
gratitude from anybody, within the space of a year the 
balance has so completely swung round owing to unex¬ 
pected calls that, if what I read in the papers be correct, 
there will he no cause for surprise should the forth¬ 
coming Budget contain proposals for the recovery of 



considerably more than was then remitted. To reduco 
taxation in one year and to re-impose it in the next is a 
condition to which Governments have frequently been 
driven by unforeseen events. But it is one which it is 
better to avoid by an excess of prudence at the time 
than to meet with whatever ingenuity at a later period. 

The special circumstances which, more even than 
these general considerations, decided us against any re¬ 
mission of taxation in the forthcoming year are known 
to all. It is not unlikely that we may be invited before 
long to inaugurate momentous changes in the financial 
system of the Indian Empire. 'What these changes may 
be none of us as yet know, and we reserve our entire 
liberty to examine and consider them when they are 
submitted to us by Her Majesty's Government as the 
result of the expert enquiry now proceeding in London. 
But it must be obvious to the least informed that the 
prospects of any such change as we may decide to 
undertake must depend very largely upon the position 
and the credit that we enjoy at the time in the eyes 
of the world; that they will be enhanced by the evi¬ 
dences of financial strength to which a large balance 
and expanding resources are the best testimony; and 
that they might be correspondingly imperilled by any 
stringency or insecurity here. We may be called upon 
to take steps that will affect the entire future of Indian 
trade and finance. We cannot afford, therefore, to 
slacken our hold upon any implement that may conduce 
to their success. 

There is another respect in which we may be thought 
to have carried caution to excessive lengths. The 
Hon’ble Member has framed his estimates for next year 


upon the basis of a 15fci. rupee. This has been vari¬ 
ously explained as typical of the prudence of one whom 
I may perhaps without offence describe as c an old 
financial hand,’ or as prompted by a chivalrous desire to 
present a larger surplus than is apparent on the surface 
to his successor. I understand that both interpretations 
have been repudiated by the Hon’ble Member to-day. 
May I however add—and I do not think that I shall 
err on the opposite side of optimism in so doing—that 
this under-estimation, for so I think it may be called, 
must not he taken to indicate the least want of confidence 
on the part of the Indian Government. For ray part I 
have every belief that the rupee will retain throughout 
the ensuing year the same position that it has done 
during the past; and I may even go further and say 
that I shall he disappointed if wo are not able to invest 
the 16 d. rupee with a greater durability than any 
which it has hitherto attained. 

I am glad to have heard in the speeches of those 
Hon’ble Members who have special knowledge of 
the circumstances and needs of outlying Provinces, no¬ 
tably in the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Rees speaking 
for Madras, and I think, if ho will allow me to say so, 
speaking for interests rather more wide than the rail¬ 
ways of Madras, and in the speech of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Spence speaking for Bombay, a generous recogni¬ 
tion of the assistance that has been rendered by the 
Government of India to those of the subordinate Gov¬ 
ernments who have been in distress. For a few 
months before the Budget is finally made up, and while 
the lips of the Finance Member are still sealed, he is the 
object either of passionate objurgations or of \ iteous 
appeals from those who think that they are going to get 
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less than their due share of the Imperial superabund¬ 
ance, and who in the agony of their apprehension not 
infrequently appeal to the large-hearted impartiality of 
the Viceroy to rescue them from the niggardly prepos^ 
sessions of the Finance Member, Such at least has 
been the experience of Sir James Westland and myself 
during the past few weeks. Meanwhile the Finance 
Member holds his counsel, and behind a front of iron 
conceals a melting heart. The result is that, now that 
the figures have transpired, it is, I believe, generally 
admitted that we hare dealt liberally with our suffering 
brethren. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta indeed argued that inade¬ 
quate treatment had been given to his Province of 
Bombay. Now let me assure him that I have specially 
interested myself in the fate and fortunes of Bombay. 
I have been in frequent correspondence with its Gov¬ 
ernor on the subject, and I have been most anxious that 
financial justice should be tempered with some financial 
mercy. 1 believe that the Government of Bombay are 
themselves on the whole content with the treatment 
meted out to them; and I was glad to find that the Hon’ble 
Member, although he commenced his remarks in a 
tone of criticism, ended them in a spirit of generous, 
and I might almost say of wholesale, congratulation. 
The ordinary grants, as I may call them, that we have 
made to the Provincial Governments, in relief of the 
heavy burdens which have been laid upon them by the 
direct charges of plague and famine, amount to 42 
lakhs. We have given to them in addition an extra¬ 
ordinary sum of 70 lakhs, a gift which, while it is no 
criterion of ordinary opportunities or deserts, and while 



it must not be interpreted by them as a precedent upon 
which they can rely, is yet, I hope, fairly proportionate 
on the present occasion both to our abundance and to 
their needs. The Provincial Contract System is one for 
the successful working of which a good deal of consider¬ 
ation is required at both ends of the scale; and I hope 
that the Provincial Governments, while they press upon 
us the obligations of munificence, will not lose sight of 
the corresponding obligation of economy. 

I am entirely in agreement with some of the remarks 
that fell from the Hon’ble Mr. Arthur with respect to 
the present high rate of telegraphic charges. I regard 
that rate as inimical to trade, as being a harrier to the 
evergrowing intercourse between India and the mother 
country, and as being obsolete and anomalous in itself. 
I have already considered the question, and I may say 
that I have placed it in a category of twelve important 
questions, all of them waiting to be taken up, all of them 
questions which ought to have been taken up long ago, 
and to which, as soon as I have the time, I propose to 
address myself. What these questions are I do not pro¬ 
pose to relieve the curiosity of Hon’ble Members by now 
informing them. It is conceivable that I may have to 
add a thirteenth to their number in respect of the 
appeal of the Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans with regard to 
the Small Cause Court, Judges in the mofussil. That is 
a question with which I am necessarily not myself 
familiar, hut while I understand the Finance Minister 
to have answered him on the point of finance, the impres¬ 
sion left on me by Sir Griffith E vans’ remarks was this, 
that he was arguing the case not from the point of view 
of pay, but from that of character. It is from that point 
of view that the question is deserving of the attention of 


the Indian Government, which attention I shall be glad to 
give to it. But another question has been raised by an 
Hon’ble Member sitting at this table which I am unable 
to add to the dozen already alluded to. I am unable to 
add to it the suggestion of the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis 
that I should acquiesce in the reduction of the British 
soldiers in India. I can assure him that no such proposal 
will form part of the programme of the Government 
of India during my time. 

As regards Hallways, Sir .Tames W estland has indi¬ 
cated in his Budget Statement that for the moment our 
motto is festina lente, although this must not be taken 
to mark any policy of revulsion from that which has 
lately been pursued. There are times, however, at 
which it is desirable to go a little slower than the maxi¬ 
mum pace. I am, however, rather in sympathy with 
what fell from the Maharaja of Darbhanga concerning 
the encouragement of light gauge feeder railways; and 
since I came here, I have authorized the construction of 
some hundreds of miles of such lines. I should say in 
this context that one of the subjects to which I pro¬ 
pose to turn my attention while at Simla is the whole 
question of the policy of Government in respect of 
railways in India, and our attitude towards private 
enterprise in particular. I am not satisfied with a 
condition of affairs which lays the Indian Government 
open to the charge—whether it be true or false 1 have 
not as yet the knowledge that enables me to pronounce— 
of indifference to the offers of assistance that are made 
to it, and of hostility to the investment of British capital 
in the country. We may hope much from fixity of 
exchange if we can succeed in establishing it. I should 
be glad if the Government could at the same time by 


its own attitude encourage what I hope may beforo long 
he a pronounced inclination towards India of the finan¬ 
cial currents in the mercantile world. 

The subject of irrigation is one that appeals very 
closely to my concern. We are all familiar with the 
aphorism about the service of the statesman who can 
make two blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before, and in India we do not need to be reminded of 
the direct and almost immediate benefit to the agrarian 
class that results from an increase in the area of culti¬ 
vation. I shall not embark upon any discussion of the 
rival advantages of irrigation and railways, because 
such a discussion would not be germane to this debate, 
and is in reality futile. The Government of India lias 
never been inclined to balance its duties in these respects 
one against the other, and would, I think, he unwise 
to do so. Nevertheless the annual allotment of 75 lakhs 
which has for some time been made to irrigation might, 
I think, with advantage be extended; and I have per¬ 
suaded Sir James Westland in his estimate for the 
forthcoming year to give me another 10 lakhs for 
that purpose. I had asked for more, and he would have 
been willing to give me more. But a scheme of irri¬ 
gation is not a project upon which you can start quite 
as expeditiously or as easily as you can upon a railroad. 
In the first place, the best areas for the purpose have 
already been utilised. Fresh schemes are likely to he 
less profitable, and therefore require more consideration, 
than their predecessors. In the next place, very careful 
surveys require to he made, levels have to be taken, a 
staff must be got together, an investigation of existing 
rights has in all probability to be undertaken. It is 
not the case, therefore, as is sometimes imagined, that 


as soon as the cheque is drawn, it can at once, so to 
speak, be cashed in terms of tanks and canals. For 
these reasons it has been found that we are not in a 
position in the forthcoming year to spend more than an 
additional 10 lakhs upon irrigation ; although in succeed¬ 
ing years, if our finances continue to flourish, I hope 
that we may present to you a more extended programme. 
I am about, in tbe course of a visit to tbe Punjab, to 
inspect the great irrigation works that have been taken 
from the Chenab Eiver, and which were favourably 
alluded to in the speech of the Hon’ble Pandit Suraj 
Kaul, and I shall hope to learn a good deal there both con¬ 
cerning the present system and as to future requirements. 

It only remains for me to thank you for your 
co-operation in the labours of the session which is now 
about to conclude, to terminate this discussion, and to 
announce that this Council is adjourned sine die. 


ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE OF 

LAHORE. 

[A deputation of the Municipal Committee of Lahore waited on 
the Viceroy on Wednesday, the 30th March, at 11 a.m. at Govern¬ 
ment House, Lahore, and presented him with an address of 
welcome. His Excellency was attended by the members of his 
staff and accompanied by tbe Lieutenant-Governor and his staff. 
Mr. G. C. Walker, Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, who headed 
the Deputation, read the address, which was as follows: — J 

May it please Your Excellency ,—We, the members 
of the Municipal Committee of Lahore, on behalf 
of the citizens of Lahore, offer Your Lordship a hearty 
and loyal welcome to the capital of the Punjab, 
and f urther we beg leave to convey to you our best 
wishes Lor your successful administration of the mighty 
Empire entrusted to your control. The last occasion on 
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which the Viceroy of India visited our city was in 1894, 
when a Viceregal Darbar was held at this the capital 
of the Punjab. Since then India has been visited by 
famine and plague from which the Punjab, though more 
fortunate than other Provinces, has not altogether 
escaped. That the latter evil has been confined to two 
districts only is due, under the guidance of Providence, 
to the preventive measures of the Local Government. 
The effects of famine were greatly mitigated by the 
energetic action of Government and its officers, by the 
generosity of the British public, and by money locally 
contributed. All through these troubles the people of 
the Province have had before them continued evidence 
of the solicitude of the Government for their welfare, 
and we, the representatives of the chief city of the 
Province, are anxious to express our recognition of that 
solicitude. We further trust that during your short 
stay in Lahore you will be able to arrive at some con¬ 
clusion as to the policy best calculated to bring peace, 
happiness, and protection to the frontiers of the Punjab. 
We beg to assure you that in any decisions your Gov¬ 
ernment may come to, you may rely on the hearty 
co-operation of the people of this Province. Turning to 
matters immediately under our charge, we venture to 
invite Your Excellency’s sympathy with, and consider¬ 
ation of, the efforts, which we have long been making, 
and must continue to make, for the improvement of the 
sanitation and water-supply of the Lahore city and its 
surroundings. Por these objects we have necessarily to 
look for assistance from the Government, in the form of 
loans on favourable terms, as the annual savings of 
Municipal income from expenditure are extremely small, 
and the sources of additional income very few. In the 





year 1883, the Committee was indebted to Government 
to the extent of 17f lakhs of rupees, bearing interest at 
41 per cent., that being the amount of a loan obtained 
for the construction of the city Waterworks. Since 
then we have been paying R95,000 annually, two-thirds 
of which were due for interest alone. Our debt to Gov¬ 
ernment now stands at R13f lakhs, the annual charges 
* for interest on which are an exceedingly heavy burden 
on the Municipal finances. Moreover, it has now 
become imperatively necessary to ask the Government 
for another loan of 5 lakhs for fresh improvements in 
the water-supply and city drainage w hich it has been 
decided cannot be further postponed. If this be granted, 
the annual charges for interest, if the rate imposed on 
our existing loan be maintained, will hardly fall short of 
eighty thousand rupees, apart from what we shall have 
to pay for reduction of the loan capital. This burden, 
the Committee feels, is heavier than their resources can 
support, and we venture to represent that, considering the 
existing state of the public finances and the favourable 
condition of the money market, as evidenced by the recent 
rise in Government Paper, the Government may fairly 
feel themselves justified in giving practical recognition 
to the earnest efforts of the Committee to improve the 
conditions of this the capital city of the Province, by 
reducing the interest rate on the existing and coming 
loan by at least one per cent. We beg, in conclusion, 
to draw Your Excellency’s attention to the very rapid 
progress w r hich education has made in this Province, as 
indicated by the large number of graduates sent forth 
by the Local University, and their numbers are increas¬ 
ing year by year. Unfortunately, so few careers are 
open to youths who have had nothing but a literary 
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training, that we feel some reform is here required. 
We, therefore, venture to suggest that Your Excellency’s 
Government may he pleased to take such steps as may 
be considered necessary and expedient to give practical 
effect to the remedy suggested by one of Your Excel¬ 
lency’s distinguished predecessors, Lord Dufferin, by 
establishing institutions, or giving grants-in-aid to such 
institutions as may he founded by private bodies, for the 
encouragement and extension of technical education, for 
which Punjabis are best fitted owing to their good 
physique, and freedom generally from religious, com¬ 
munal, or caste, prejudices. We beg leave to subscribe 
ourselves Your Excellency’s humble servants. 


His Excellency the Viceroy replied as follows:— 

Your Honour and Gentlemen ,—I am glad at this 
early stage of my period of office to have the pleasure of 
visiting the historic and important city of Lahore. 
Every Viceroy must desire to become, as soon as possible, 
acquainted with the Punjab, and with its capital. A 
good deal of the success, and the greater part of the 
tranquillity of his administration, will be decided by 
what passes during his term upon the frontiers of this 
Province. In its leading city he will observe the relics 
of a kingly past; he will be brought into contact with a 
race that still begets not merely men, but heroes ; and 
he will have the opportunity of consulting with the 
officers upon whose tact and experience the management 
of what are more than provincial interests in the main 
defends. If in my case these experiences are not 
entirely novel, they do not render it any the less agree¬ 
able to me to return as Viceroy to a locality which I have 



more than once visited as a -student, and which has 
always possessed for me a peculiar fascination. "V\ e ai e 
in the habit in England of celebrating important anni¬ 
versaries in our history, with the object either of recall¬ 
ing great events, or of commemorating great men. I 
cannot fail, therefore, to notice upon the present occa¬ 
sion that yesterday, when I arrived in Lahore, was 
the exact 50th anniversary of the day on which the 
treaty was signed, by which the Punjab was included 
in the dominions of the British Crown. Were the 
Governor General now living who concluded that 
treaty, he might indeed congratulate himself upon the 
issues of his policy, and upon the reception accorded half 
a century later to his eleventh successor in that high 
office. 

While I sympathise with you iu the sufferings from 
famine and plague which have in recent years visited 
the Punjab in common with so many other parts of 
India, I may yet congratulate you upon having escaped 
far more lightly than some of them have done. As head 
of the Government I cannot he insensible to your 
gratifying recognition both of the efforts of the adminis¬ 
tration in India, and of the generosity of the British 
public. They have not merely contributed greatly to 
the mitigation of your hardships, but they have testified 
to a unity of interest and sentiment which it is my desire 
to encourage in both countries. 

In the fourth paragraph of your address you assure 
me of loyal support from the inhabitants of this Province 
in the pursuance of a policy that shall at once protect 
and pacify your frontiers. This is not the occasion for 
any pronouncement upon frontier affairs. It will be 
sufficient for me to say that my desire is to keep India 



safe, to respect tribal 9 independence, to be friendly to 
those who will be friendly, but firm towards those who 
attack without provocation. No man can forecast what 
may happen in a region so fertile in surprises as the 
Indian border. But I shall perhaps not err if I record 
my own conviction that frontier polities are not an exact 
science, and that their prudent management is less de¬ 
pendent upon hard and fast rules than it is upon methods 
and manners, and still more upon men. The ideal 
frontier is that in respect of which its own sons are 
largely enlisted in its defence. 

In the next place you eall my attention to the efforts 
which you have long been making, and are continuing 
to make, for the improvement of the drainage and water- 
supply of your city. I have been brought up in 
England as a member of a political party whoso leader 
once prescribed for it the motto “ Simitas sanitatam 
omnia sanitas .” I have, therefore, what I may almost 
call a hereditary political prepossession in favour of such 
exertions; which, I may observe, are even more urgently 
called for in the conditions of an Eastern climate, an 
Eastern soil, and Eastern habits of life, than they are in 
the West. Having thus appealed to a predisposition 
upon which you can safely rely, you proceed to ask me to 
evince my sympathies by reducing the rate of interest 
upon a loan which you have already contracted with the 
Government, as well as upon another for which you are 
about to apply. That the Government do not take 
altogether the same view of the question as yourselves, is 
apparent from the fact that you included the same appeal 
in your address to Lord Elgin five years ago. Its repeti¬ 
tion in substantially the same form now would seem to 


indicate that you have not been able, to convince the 
Supremo Government in the interim. It will of course he 
both my duty and my pleasure to consider any fresh 
application that may reach me from your Government, 
which is the proper channel of communication; nor will 
there he any predisposition on my part to treat such an. 
appeal from the exclusive standpoint of official or financial 
pedantry. I must, however, point out to you on the one 
hand that in every country in the world State loans to 
local bodies are only granted upon a margin beyond the 
actual burden incurred by the State, because its credit is 
to a certain extent diminished by this hypothecation of 
its resources; on the other hand, that there is a growing 
tendency in India to regard the State as a milch cow, 
whose duty it is to provido universal sustenance, wherea 8 
the real function of the State as a money-lender is to 
lend in quarters which cannot borrow on their own 
account, rather than to supplement and prop up an 
independent, and already existing credit. 

You conclude by inviting my attention and support 
to the provision of technical education in the Punjab, 
either by the founding of suitable institutions, or by 
the gift of grants-in-aid. By technical education I 
understand you to mean the sort of education that will 
fit a man for the professions of life rather than for the 
arm-chair or the study. In this respect I concur with 
your aspirations, and I have ascertained that the Local 
Government already supports a Medical College, a 
Veterinary College, a School of Art and a number of 
Industrial Schools, and that the number of pupils under 
technical training in the Punjab exceeds 2,000. 

There are two observations, however, which I am 



tempted to make in this connection. In England sneh 
matters as technical education are largely taken up and 
pressed forward by Municipal Corporations. May I ask if 
the Lahore Municipality have taken any independent 
steps on behalf of the interest which they have so much 
at heart ? The second observation is this—that technical 
education is not exclusively a State obligation, but may 
be largely assisted by private enterprise. I have heard 
of one such Industrial School at Rawalpindi in this Prov¬ 
ince, but of one alone. Grants-in-aid are available on easy 
terms for any similar institutions that may be founded ; 
and if the demand be as urgent as is represented, there 
should he little difficulty in enlisting public or private 
generosity up to the point at which the State may legi¬ 
timately be ealled upon to assist. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you, Gentlemen, for 
your loyal address, which I understand it is intended to 
enclose in a specimen of the silver work of Lahore. I 
would give a great deal to revive the ancient art indus¬ 
tries of this once ingenious and artistic country. 


PUNJAB CHIEFS’ COLLEGE. 




good work iu the past and had promise of greater development. 
They trusted that in time the College would attain that position in 
the educational institutions of the Province and that amount of 
popularity with the Punjab Chiefs designed for it by its founder. 
Sir Charles Aitchison. Sir M. Young then called on Sir Benjamin 
Bromhead, the Governor of the College, to read a report of the 
history and aims of the institution. This having been done 
His Excellency distributed the prizes to the students, two of whom 
subsequently read addresses of welcome to His Excellency in Persian. 
The full text of the address by Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead, 
Bart., Governor of the College, was as follows :—] 

Your Excellency, Your Honour, Ladies and Gentle - 
men ,—Tliis is the first time in the history of this College 
since its foundation, that it has been honoured by a visit 
from the Viceroy on prize-day, and it is my privilege, 
on behalf of all connected with this institution, to bid 
you a hearty welcome. Since Your Excellency’s arrival 
in India you have more than once taken the opportunity 
to express a warm interest in Indian education, and 
your presence amongst us to-day is a token of sympathy 
which we fully appreciate, and which assures us that 
you recognize the usefulness of the function discharged 
by this College, namely, that of training the young 
nobility of the Province to take the place which 
naturally belongs to them as leaders of society. It is 
now more than twelve years since the foundation stone 
of this College was laid by your illustrious predecessor, 
Lord Dufferin, and in explanation of the objects of the 
institution 1 cannot do better than refer to the Viceroy’s 
own words on that occasion. “ Nowhere else in India,” 
he said, <£ are there to be found historical houses of a 
more illustrious antiquity, or more closely united with 
the people: ” but (he went on to say) <c such an aris¬ 
tocracy cannot become true leaders of the community, or 


make" full use of their influence, unless they add mental 
and moral cultivation to the natural advantages which, 
they have inherited.” The number of boys now in the 
College is about the average for the past few years. 
Starting with 15 students in 1896, it rose to 86, its 
highest limit, in 1892. Though the number is now only 
69 probably, at no time in the history of the College 
has the social status of the boys been so high. During 
the year the number of students have varied from a 
maximum of 69 to a minimum of 58. Six Out of the 
80 scholarships are now vacant. (The scholarships I 
find difficult to fill, as of boys for whom applications are 
made a large percentage do not come under the class 
for whom these scholarships were intended.) The 
Inspector’s Report is satisfactory, and I fully agree 
with his remarks as to the necessity of widening the 
course of studies, with a view to catering for the needs 
of boys who have no intention of taking up the Univer¬ 
sity course and might derive great benefit from continu¬ 
ing their studies in this Institution. The health and 
discipline has throughout the year been excellent, not a 
serious case of sickness or breach of discipline having 
occurred. The boarding houses are nearly full, and the 
necessity of either building a fourth boarding house or 
allowing Chiefs to build their own accommodation^ will 
soon have to be taken into consideration. In conclud¬ 
ing my report I wish again to express our thanks to you 
for the honour you have done us in consenting to preside 
on this occasion. 

Two addresses in Persian verse were then recited by 
two scholars. 


The Viceroy then spoke as follows 

Your Honour , Ladies and Gentlemen ,—It lias been 
a great pleasure to me to visit this College and to 
present these prizes to-day in this beautiful hall, 
which forms so noble a feature of the stately building 
in which we find ourselves, and which appears to me 
to be so well suited to the purposes for which it has 
been raised. I confess I did not know that included 
in the pleasure which I was to experience this morning 
would be the compliment of finding myself addressed in 
Persian by two original poets : however, I can assure 
them that although I could not from my ignorance of 
the language estimate the full measure of the compli¬ 
ment, I am yet very much gratified at the manner in 
which they have paid it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I think that after the interest¬ 
ing address which has been read to us by Sir Benjamin 
Bromhead, it is not incumbent on me to say much either 
as to the foundation or as to the* objects of this institution. 
We know that a little more than 12 years ago the founda¬ 
tion stone was laid by the then Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, in 
the presence of one of the sons of the Queen—the Duke 
of Connaught. This College takes its name, as we have 
been told, from Sir Charles Aitehison, the then Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of the Punjab, whose features in marble 
we see before us, and whose long and active interest in 
the objects, with which this school was founded, as well as 
in those of the similar Mayo College at Ajmere, is 
known to you all. The funds with which the College 
was endowed were partly subscribed by the Punjab 
Chiefs and partly given by the Local Government, assisted 
by a subvention from the Imperial Government, 
and the aim with which it was founded was to supply 



the benefits of what we call a public school educa¬ 
tion in England to the young men of princely or 
noble family in the Punjab. Now, the question may 
be asked, what are the benefits of that which we de¬ 
scribe in England as the public school system ? And 
inasmuch as X am an old public school man myself, 
and to a certain extent, therefore, the product of 
that system, I am perhaps entitled to give you a 
reply. 

The public school system as we understand it in Eng¬ 
land is one which is designed to develop simultaneously 
and in equal measure the mind, the body, and the character 
of the pupil. We undertake to educate our young men at 
these schools in England for the position or profession in 
life which they are destined to fill. We endeavour to train 
their physical energies so as to give them a manly bearing 
and to interest them in those games and pastimes and pur¬ 
suits which will both conduce so much to their health 
and add so greatly to the pleasure of their lives. And 
above all, by the ideals we set before them, by the high 
example which we endeavour to inculcate in them, and 
by the attrition of mutual intercourse with each other 
from day to day we endeavour so to discipline their 
character that they shall he turned, not merely into men, 
but into what in England we call gentlemen. (Applause.) 

In England this system * of which I am speaking 
has attained a perfection unequalled in any other 
country. Boys are drawn to our English public schools 
from every class in the community that possesses 
adequate means. Two of the Queen’s grandsons are at 
this moment being educated at Eton, which is the 
greatest of our English public schools. There the boys 
of the school mingle together on terms of perfect 



equality. They board together in the same house, they 
take part in the same classes, they play games together, 
they are taught not merely by their masters, but by 
the high standard that prevails in the school and 
among the boys themselves, to be honourable, chivalrous, 
and just. They form friendships with each other that 
last for a lifetime, and when they , go forth to take 
their place in the world, they are proud and fond of 
the school, and their first and principal desire is to do 
credit to the institution which has done so much for 
them. {Applause.) 

Let me give you an illustration of the strength of the 
feeling of which I am speaking. A few months ago when 
I was appointed to the office which I now hold, there 
were appointed almost at the same time two other old 
Etonians to posts of great distinction under the Crown. 
One of these was Dr. Weldon, the present Metropolitan of 
India; the other was Lord Minto, who has gone as Gover¬ 
nor-General to Canada. All three of us, as I have said, 
were old Eton boys, and when our appointments were 
announced almost at the same time, it befel that a number 
of Old Etonians—over 200 in all—joined themselves 
together to give us a parting dinfcer and' to bid us farewell. 
At that dinner there were men of over 70 years of age, and 
' men of not more than 20. There were Viceroys, and 
Judges, and Commanders-in-Chief. There was a Prime 
Minister in the chair. There were also men of modest 
careers and of unambitious lives, but every one of 
those old Etonians who met there was animated by 
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the same feeling of love for the school which had sent 
them all forth; by pride that she. was still fulfilling 
her mission; and by hope for the success of those who 
were going out to carry her name into the uttermost 



corners of the world. {Applause.) That, boys of this 
College, is the spirit engendered by the public school 
system in England; that is the spirit that we want to 
introduce into this country of India. I ana aware that there 
are many difficulties in the task. In England the public 
school system which I have been describing has been 
the gradual growth of many centuries. It is the natural 
outcome of the free institutions and of the liberal senti¬ 
ments of the British nation, and it has been easy to estab¬ 
lish in a country where the territorial aristocracy is both 
recruited from, and finds its chief strength in the confi¬ 
dence of the remaining orders of the people. But here, on 
the other hand, all is different. The public school system 
is an exotic in India. It is not a natural growth in this 
country. It has to contend with many obstacles such as 
prejudice and custom, and it has to fight against the 
barriers of caste. It is only by slow degrees, therefore, 
that we can expect it to take root in India. Never¬ 
theless, from the reports which have been submitted ito 
me, and which have been drawn up from year to year by 
the Governor and Principal of this College, and by 
the Inspector who conducts his annual enquiry, I derive 
the impression that substantial progress is being made 
towards the ideal which the founders had in view. I 
am glad to note that the educational standard is steadily 
improving, and that the boys are reported to be indus¬ 
trious and well behaved. {Applause.) I am also glad 
to observe that they take part in games with more zest 
than they were at first disposed to do, and I hope that 
inclination will be encouraged, because games afid 
gymnastics make boys nimble and active and strong; 
they also bring boys very much together, and they 
stimulate a healthy spirit of emulation. I was pleased 



also to hear what the Governor said about riding. 
I think every hoy in this College, or at least a large 
majority of the boys, in a country like India, ought 
to learn to ride, and to ride well. {Applause.) Now, 
I have a word to say to you young men and boys of 
this College. If you will allow me to make to you a 
few personal observations, I would say this: do not 
fritter away the time that you pass at this College. 
It is a very precious time; and believe me that you will 
rejoice later on for every moment here that you have 
spent well, and you will bitterly regret every moment that 
you have wasted. Make friends with each other, because 
the friends that you make here will be your friends 
in prosperity or adversity in after life. Do not regard 
the education you get in this College as a sort of State 
machinery provided by the Government in order to 
enable you either to pass Entrance Examinations at 
the University or to obtain Government posts later on. 
There are a great many of you who will never obtain 
Government posts, and who are not fitted to obtain them, 
and a larger number who will never take a University 
degree at all, and are not required to take a University 
degree. The education you receive here is intended for 
the most part to qualify you to fill with distinction 
and honour the positions in life to which your birth 
will naturally raise you when you leave this College. 
{Applause.) Many of you young men and boys, as 
I have just said, are of good birth and of high rank, 
and these are qualifications which obtain'—and I hope 
that they may long continue to obtain—respect in a 
conservative country like India. But you have no right 
to be conceited or haughty because of your birth or rank. 
There is a certain honourable pride which a man may 
take in high birth, and which it is legitimate for him 
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to feel only on one condition—that he is inspired 
thereby to dutiful ambitions. We have a motto in 
England which runs as follows —Noblesse oblige — 
and the meaning of that is that noble birth requires 
a man to be noble, and to act nobly; it means that 
high rank carries with it duties as well as privileges, 
and that when you go forth into the world you must 
so comport yourselves as to be worthy of your posi¬ 
tion. Otherwise you will forfeit, first, the confidence of 
your fellow-countrymen, and finally, the position itself. 
{Applause.) Next, I have a word to say to any Chiefs 
of the Punjab who may be here present, and, if none 
are here to-day, it is possible that my words may reach 
them through the medium of the press. If they were 
here I would speak to them in the following terms :— 
This Aitchison College has not been founded in our 
interests. It is not a device that has been constructed 
by Government in order to bring either credit or advan¬ 
tage to the British Raj. It is an institution that has 
been founded in your interests, and in the interests of 
your families, and your fortunes. Yon ought, therefore. 
Chiefs of the Punjab, to give to this College greater 
support than you have hitherto done. You ought, with 
scarcely an exception, to send your sons and grandsons 
and male relatives to this College, and you ought to 
endeavour to turn it into that which was the ambition 
of its founders, namely, that it should he the Eton or 
the Harrow of the Punjab. {Applause.) 

Believe me. Chiefs, if you are here present, that the 
days are gone by when a hereditary aristocracy, however 
noble its origin or however illustrious its service, can sit 
still with folded hands and contemplate the glories of its 
past. If you are to hold your own in the estates which 
you enjoy by virtue of your position, and in the confidence 



of the people, you must come forth from your isolation, 
must grapple with the facts of life, and show that you are 
fitted hy character and merit for the position which every¬ 
one is ready to concede to you. You must march along¬ 
side of knowledge instead of toiling helplessly and feebly 
behind it; you must reinforce the claims of high 
birth by equally high attainments. You must realise 
above all that destiny is not a passive influence that lies 
in the lap of the gods, but is an active instrument that 
is in your own hands to shape as you will. ( Applause .) 

I have ventured to give these words of advice to 
the boys and young princes and nobles of this College 
and also to the wider circle of the Chiefs of the 
Punjab outside. May I be allowed to say that I have 
done so in no spirit of censorship, or dictation, or com¬ 
mand ? I have spoken to you both because, as a student,. 
I am interested in the manly and splendid traditions 
of this famous province of the Indian Empire (applause)* 
because, as Viceroy, I have a claim to the support of 
every man in this country in my efforts to make India 
prosperous and strong; and because, as your friends, I 
desire that in future generations, and in an era of peace 
you should retain, not by rank alone, but by pre¬ 
eminence of influence and character and worth, the 
position which you won for yourselves in the more 
stormy days of old. (Load and continued applause.) 


ADDRESS FROM THE COLONISTS OF THE CHENAB 

DISTRICT. 

[ The Viceroy, attended by his personal Staff and accompanied by 3rd April 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and his Staff, Colonel Mont¬ 
gomery, Settlement Commissioner, Mr. Wilson, Chief Secretary, 
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Punjab Government, and Captain Popham Young, Coloniza¬ 
tion Officer, arrived by special train at Lyallpur, the head-quarters 
of the Chenab Irrigation District, on Monday afternoon, the 3rd 
April. His Excellency had inspected in the morning the headwords 
and plans of the Chenab Canal at Khanki, where he was met by 
Mr. Higkam, Inspector General of Irrigation, Mr. Beresford, Chief 
Engineer, Punjab Irrigation Department, and other Canal Officers. 
At Lyallpur His Excellency was received at the railway station, 
which was brilliantly decorated by the principal Civil and Irrigation. 
Officers of the district, and, later on, at Captain Young’s bungalow 
was presented with an address of welcome by a large body of Colo¬ 
nists. The address was read by Mahomed Hyat Khan, C.S.I., and 
welcomed His Excellency to Lyallpur, and was as follows:— ] 

May it please Your Excellency ,—We, the settlers 
on the newly reclaimed land irrigated by the Chenab 
Canal, venture to approach Your Excellency with this 
humble Address, and beg cordially to welcome you to 
the Head-quarters of this Settlement,—one of the latest 
triumphs of British Philanthropy, organising power, 
and engineering skill,—-where we have congregated to 
dwell as the specially favoured subjeots of the Govern¬ 
ment. This Province has ever been conspicuous for its 
steadfast loyalty and unswerving devotion to the Govern¬ 
ment ; and while we look back with pride to our past 
record, we bow low our heads in the acknowledgment 
to the Government, who have so generously rewarded 
the people by granting them this land and increased 
means of earning a livelihood by agriculture, which is 
the main occupation of us all. While expressing our 
thanks for all the favours which have been bestowed 
upon us, we venture to make a few requests, which, 
we trust, will receive Your Excellency’s favourable con¬ 
sideration. We humbly request that a cantonment may 
be established here so that the town of Lyallpur and its 


neighbourhood may benefit from its presence* and also 
that the military traditions among which many of us 
have been brought up, may be kept alive and our sons 
may be incited to serve the Government in the army 
as well as in other departments. That the ground-rent 
which is being levied on all town lands in this Settle¬ 
ment as an item of Imperial Revenue, may be remitted, 
or, if that be impossible, it may be granted to the Muni¬ 
cipalities to meet local wants and effect local improve¬ 
ments. When! the Colony was first started, much 
inconvenience was felt from the difficulty in sending our 
produce to the markets. The Government very soon, 
with its usual foresight, made a Railway for us from 
Wazirabad to Lyallpur, and is now extending it to 
Khanewal. For this we shall ever be grateful. But 
something yet remains to be done, and we hope that 
proper stations, goods-sheds and platforms may soon be 
erected and the speed of the trains increased in order 
that we may be able to reap all the advantages of the 
Railway, which is of much benefit to us. Finally, we 
ask Your Excellency to give us some special service to 
perform that we may prove to the Government our 
never-dying gratitude for the benefits which have been 
conferred upon us. Thanking Your Excellency for 
kindly receiving this humble Address from us, we beg 
to subscribe ourselves, Your Excellency’s Most humble 
and obedient Servants. 


The Viceroy replied as follows 

Nawab Mahomed My at Khan and Gentlemen ,— 
I am only sorry that I cannot address you in a language 





that most of you will understand, hut I daresay 
that my remarks, although made in English, will be 
translated afterwards, and will be communicated to the 
large body of those who do not understand them in the 
form in which I speak. 

A new Viceroy coming out to India learns many 
interesting lessons and sees many surprising things. 
Among the most novel and gratifying of these is the 
operation of that great system of irrigation, which in 
England we dimly know has filled up immense blanks 
upon the map of India, has made the wilderness to 
blossom like a rose, and has provided sustenance and 
livelihood to millions of human workers. What we do 
not and cannot know there is the sort of experience 
that I have been able to derive to-day from a visit to 
the actual scene of one of these beneficent reclamations, 
and from a study of the reports and information pre¬ 
sented to me in connection therewith. The Punjab 
has been one of the main fields of this particular appli¬ 
cation of the energies and resources of the Government 
of India; and it may interest any of ray fellow-country¬ 
men in England under whose eyes these words may 
subsequently fall to know that at the present time in 
the Punjab alone we have constructed 4,500 miles of 
main and branch eanals, not including 10,500 miles of 
smaller distributaries; that the total area irrigated by 
these means, which in 1868 amounted only to 1,000,000 
acres, in 1878 to 1,300,000 acres, and in 1888 to 
2,300,000 acres, has risen, owing to the startling progress 
of the last decade, to 5,200,000 acres in 1898; that the 
value of the crops which the irrigated area produces is 
estimated at 10 millions sterling; that the total capital 



outlay on the irrigation works of the Punjab has been 
nearly 6 millions sterling; and that the net revenue was 
over 90 lakhs of rupees, or £000,000 in 1898, or a return 
upon the capital expenditure of 10J per cent. Though 
statistics are commonly said to be prosaic and dull, I 
venture to think that in these figures, with their aston¬ 
ishing upward march, and with the evidences of sound 
finance with which they teem, there is an element of 
romance that almost surpasses in its dramatic surprise 
the more solid interest attaching to a far-sighted and 
successful effort of Imperial administration. 

And now I turn to the particular project and locality 
which have tempted me here to-day, and which I have 
spent a pleasurable morning, and afternoon, in examining. 
When I am informed that four years ago the place in 
which I am now speaking, and which has the appear¬ 
ance of a flourishing township and mart of agricultural 
produce, was a barren and uninhabited jungle ; and 
that there are now 1,000 separate villages in a settle¬ 
ment that, eight years ago, existed only on paper, I 
confess that I doubt whether the records of the far 
West, where towns are said to spring up like mush¬ 
rooms almost in a night, can show any result more 
wonderful or more gratifying. Here was an area of 
2-| million acres of what is known as waste land. The 
big dam across the Chenab was commenced in 1889. It 
was finished in 1892. At the end of the year that has 
just closed, 1,000,000 acres have already been brought 
under irrigation; there has been a capital outlay of 2^ 
crores, or 1| million sterling; the net revenue in 1898 
was 16 lakhs of rupees, or a return of nearly 1\ per 
cent. How that the annually irrigated area has 
reached a million acres, it is estimated that the total 


value of the crops raised in a single year equals the 
capital cost of the entire works; and I have little 
doubt that the ultimate returns on the expenditure 
will nearly, if it does not quite, double the present 
amount. On the land thus reclaimed has been planted 
a large and prosperous peasant population with allot¬ 
ments of from 20 to 30 acres each, upon which they 
enjoy perpetual and heritable rights of occupancy. 
Other portions of the land have been bestowed as rewards 
upon pensioners of the Native Army, and upon yeoman 
grantees, or have been sold or leased to capitalists. 
There is believed to be a population of over 200,000 
persons now in a district which six years ago was almost 
without an inhabitant. Where at that time emigrants 
could with difficulty he found for what appeared to be a 
precarious venture, there is uow almost a rush of would- 
be settlers; and great care is required in sifting the 
numerous applications for grants. I have only to look 
about me in order to note the air of contentment and 
affluence that everywhere prevails. If ever there was a 
case in which has been realised the ambition of states¬ 
men as described by our English poet 

“ To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a Nation’s eyes,” 

it would seem to be in this favoured corner of the 
Province of the Punjab. I observe .that in your address 
you attribute this remarkable triumph to British philan¬ 
thropy, organising power, and engineering skill. I am 
glad that you have included the two latter among the 
causes of success : for it is certainly true that no small 
share of the credit is due to the able officers who devised 
or have superintended the execution of this magnificent 


scheme, among whom I may mention Colonel Ottley, 
Colonel Jacob, and Mr. Preston; to the Engineers who 
have carried it out, and who, with a precision of detail 
never before attempted, have brought the water literally 
to the door of each tenant as he has entered upon his 
holding; and to the Colonisation Officer, Captain Popham 
Young, who has accompanied me here to-day, and who 
both by his ingenious and successful sub-division of 
squares upon principles that have been equally accept¬ 
able to the settlers and helpful to the administration, by 
his institution of the admirable system of panchdyata for 
settlement by arbitration of your local disputes, and 
by bis paternal influence over the colonists, has done so 
much for the rapid development of this Indian Utopia. 
Let me also, for my part, include in the tribute of 
our well-merited praise the sturdy and sensible men 
of the Punjab who, leaving their old homes, have girt 
up their loins, and have marched forth with confident 
courage to this new land of promise. While expressing 
your thanks for the benefits which you thus enjoy you 
conform to what appears to be the hallowed practice 
of all Indian deputations by asking for a little more. 
Your first request is for a military cantonment at 
Lyallpur. I sympathise with your martial ardour; but 
I am informed by my military advisers that there are 
other places better suited for the proposed dispositions. 
Next you ask for ^certain pecuniary advantages. The 
first of them is a remission of the ground-rent that is 
levied on all town lands in the Settlement. I do not 
think that this is a reasonable request, and I see no 
chance of its being granted. The second is that the 
revenue thus raised may he credited to the Municipal¬ 
ities for local use. Now I must point out to you that the 




fund realised from the sale-proceeds of sites has already 
been handed over to the Municipality of Lyallpur; and 
while I am willing to consider any fresh appeal on its 
own merits 3 X must observe that in one respect you go 
far to justify the character of the precocious infant by 
opening your mouths rather wide in your early years. 
Thirdly, you ask for quicker trains, and better goods 
sidings and stations. All these will come in good time. 
You must not be in too great a hurry. You conclude by 
asking me to give you some special service to perform in 
discharge of your gratitude to Government. I appreciate 
the offer, and the spirit in which it is made. But for the 
present the only service that I would impose upon you 
is that of developing the colony of which you are the 
parents, of living in peace and concord with your neigh¬ 
bours, and of setting an example of loyal citizenship to 
other parts of this great and flourishing Province. 
(Applause.) 


* ADDRESS FROM THE AN J UMAN-I-ISLAMIA, LAHORE. 

... 

5th April [ At noon on the 5th April 1899 a deputation of the Anjuman- 

1889. i-Islamia waited on the Viceroy at Government House, Lahore, and 
presented him with an address of welcome, which was read by 
Nawab Fateh Ah Khan. The Viceroy was accompanied by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the respective Staffs of His Excellency and 
His Honour, and by Mr. Wilson, Secretary to the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. 

The following is the full text of the address] 

May it please Your Excellency, —We, the President 
and Members of the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab, Lahore, 



respectfully beg leave to welcome Your Excellency, on 
behalf of the Muslim Community, to the Capital Jhe 
Punjab, on this occasion of your first visit to this 
Province since Your Excellency’s happy selection, by 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, to fill 
the exalted position of Viceroy of India. The Punjab 
is peculiarly fortunate in obtaining a visit from Your 
Excellency so soon after your arrival in this country, 
and we feel specially proud of thus having an early 
opportunity of not only offering to Your Excellency our 
most cordial welcome, but also of giving expression, as 
best we can, to the feelings of warm loyalty and devotion 
which we entertain towards Your Excellency as ruler of 
the 60 millions of Musalmans inhabiting this vast 
country. Great Britain, it has been truly observed, is 
the greatest Muhammadan Power in the world; and we, 
on our part, are happy to be able to assure Your Excel¬ 
lency that the loyal Musalman subjects of Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress of India regard with pride and 
enthusiasm the political relationship, pregnant with 
promises of the deepest import, that it has pleased Pro¬ 
vidence to establish between them and the great English 
people. Eor if the past is any indication of the future, 
and if we may enter on a forecast of the moral and 
material improvement of our condition under the 
influences of a fostering system of government, we feel 
certain that the inestimable benefits conferred on India 
in general and on this Province in particular, by the 
British Government, combined with the paternal solici¬ 
tude always shown by the ruling classes for Muham¬ 
madan progress, will still further strengthen the feelings 
of proud and affectionate loyalty we entertain for our 
most august Sovereign, whose Government has given 


us perfect security of life and property, supplied us 
with all the material appliances of a progressive national 
life, and has, above all, secured for us a freedom of 
thought and belief such as has hitherto been positively 
unknown in the East. The times of anarchy, mis- 
government and chaos in the Punjab, before the advent 
of the British in this Province, are still fresh in the 
memory of men, and it is impossible to describe the 
feelings of intense relief and gratitude with which we 
turn from a consideration of those times to the present, 
when we see on all sides deserts turned into gardens, 
enlightenment where there had been ignorance, and the 
blessings of a settled and civilised government showered 
in manifold shapes on a smiling land. For these blessings 
the Musalmans of the Punjab, in common with other 
sections of the population* are deeply grateful; and 
though labouring under certain disadvantages due to an 
unfortunate depression of their political status consequent 
upon a sudden change in methods of government which 
gave the start in the race of progress to rival commu¬ 
nities, they are utilising, in increasing proportions, the 
facilities for self-improvement offered by the British 
Government, and are earnestly striving to regain the 
lost ground. We feel the less hesitation in thus speaking 
to Your Excellency on behalf of our community in the 
Punjab, because none knows better than Your Excellency, 
from your intimate personal acquaintance with the 
various Muslim nations in the East, the need there is 
for the establishment of a political comradeship between 
the Asiatic Musalmans and the British people, and we 
venture to believe that the active loyalty and content¬ 
ment of the martial Musalman races in this frontier 



Province, secured and fostered by the magnanimous 
encouragement given to Muslim progress in all depart¬ 
ments of the State, will contribute in no small measure 
toward s this desirable end. That the generous encourage¬ 
ment and advice of our rulers have stimulated among the 
Indian Musalmans the spirit of self-help and enabled 
them to re-double their efforts towards self-improvement 
is abundantly proved by the existence amongst us of an 
important educational institution, the only one of its 
hind in India, known as the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College of Aligarh, founded by our late lamented 
leader, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, whose untimely death 
has created a gap in our community and country which 
it is impossible to fill. Tor we feel that it is by a strict 
adherence to the lines laid down by him that the 
Musalmans shall ultimately succeed to the intellectual 
inheritance bequeathed them by their forefathers, and by 
so succeeding prove a source of real strength to their 
English benefactors in this country. If ever, however, 
we fail in our duty to ourselves, we shall never, we trust, 
fail in the duty we owe to our rulers, and we may venture 
to assure Your Excellency’s Government that in all 
times of internal disorder or external conflict the 
Musalmans of the Punjab will he the first to give 
practical proof of their unswerving loyalty to the British 
Throne by laying down their lives in defence of their 
ruler’s sacred cause. With our best wishes for Your 
Excellency’s successful lxistrum, and prayers for your 
health and long life, in which we beg leave to include 
Your Excellency’s noble Consort, Lady Curzon,—We 
beg to remain, Your Excellency’s Most Obedient 
Servants. 


The Viceroy replied as follows 

Your Honour, Mr. President , and Members of the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia ,—It has given me much pleasure to 
receive at your hands the eloquent and complimentary 
address to which I am now called upon to reply. In 
visiting the Punjab, no one who has the least acquaint* 
ance with the history of the past can fail to be awaie 
that he is setting foot in a region which was once the 
seat of a Moslem Empire, powerful in its prime, and 
magnificent even in its decay. The City of Lahore itself 
and its environs, with their still splendid relics of 
Mahomedan architecture, supply a witness not less 
proud than pathetic to this chapter of human history. 
The chapter is now concluded; and the sceptre of domi¬ 
nion has in this country and province passed away from 
Moslem hands. Nevertheless it is a remarkable fact, and 
one that should be not without consolation to the 
followers of that faith, that although the Moghul Empire 
has long ceased to have any independent existence, its 
prerogative and its possessions are vested in a monarch 
whose sway extends over more Mahomedan subjects 
than any other ruler in the world; and who, in 
wresting from their ancestors the titular badge of 
sovereignty, has given to them in return a personal 
security of life and property, which even in the gorgeous 
days of Moghul dominion they can never be said to have 

enjoyed. 

To me, who comes here as the representative of the 
present illustrious occupant of that throne, it is especially 
pleasing to find that the Moslem community of the 
Punjab are conscious of these considerations, and, through 
the medium of the important confraternity which has 


presented to me this address, arc prepared to rcndor such 
frank and forcible recognition thereto. "When you speak 
of the inestimable benefits conferred upon India by 
British rule, of the blessings of a settled and civilised 
Government, and of the freedom of thought and belief 
which you owe to its dispensations, I believe you to be 
recording not merely the facts of history, but your own 
sincere convictions. Such unsolicited testimony from so 
powerful a section of the community as that which your 
co-religionists represent is a striking answer to the 
nonsense which I sometimes hear and read in print about 
an India that is bleeding under British rule; nonsense 
which, so far as I can judge, finds little echo in India 
itself, but is sometimes retailed at the safe distance 
of 7,000 miles by perfervid orators upon English plat¬ 
forms. When further you give utterance to the feelings 
of proud and affectionate loyalty which you entertain 
towards the Queen-Empress, I believe yon to be rendering 
no merely superficial homage of the lip, but to be paying 
the heart’s tribute of a grateful people. The knowledge, 
of which I am permitted to assure you, that from her 
distant home in England, Her Majesty is constantly 
making enquiries as to your welfare, and interesting 
herself in schemes that have for their object your moral 
and educational progress, should stimulate an allegiance 
which already rests upon such solid foundations. I rejoice 
to hear that you will have before long in Lahore a visible 
reproduction of the person and features of that august 
Sovereign—a memorial which, cast as it will he in the 
imperishable material of bronze, will hand down, exempt 
from the ravages of decay, a personal monument of her 
just and benignant reign. 

I notice with respectful sympathy the allusion which 
you have made to the career and labours of your late 



leader, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. The service of such 
men, the pioneers of their generation, is, however, by no 
means confined to their lifetime. A great and noble 
work has in itself a vitality independent of and greater 
than that of its creator; and while the visible spark of 
ethereal flame that flickers in the mortal body is soon 
quenched and dies, its transmitted essence continues to 
burn brightly in the living products of human genius 
and imagination: It behoves the Mahomedans of the 
Punjab to carry on the work which was inaugurated by 
their departed leader, and to give to it the permanence and 
durability which will be the most fitting monument to his 
memory. Your aim should be to recognise the realities 
of the modern world in which you live—which is a world 
of competition and flux and change—and, instead of ex¬ 
pecting your environment to accommodate itself either to 
.the traditions of the past or to the disabilities from which 
you may still suffer, to adapt yourselves, by strenuous 
self-help and self-cultivation, to conditions which you 
have the capacity, if you will develop the resolution, 
to conquer. Here in the Punjab you are less than in 
other parts of India confronted with what you describe 
as better equipped sections of the Indian people. You 
have an open field, upon which many of you have 
already won high and honourable distinction in the ser¬ 
vice of Government. If yon will perseveringly set your¬ 
selves to the acquisition of the learning which renders a 
man, not a glib scholar, but a useful citizen; if instead 
of musing over the past you will strain all your energies 
towards the future; and if in your own society and 
homes yon will practise the elementary but too often 
neglected virtue of thrift, there is no reason why the 
Mahomedans of the Punjab should not recover a large 


measure of the influence which results not from territo¬ 
rial dominion, but from the legitimate ascendancy of 
character and intelligence. 

ADDRESS FROM THE KHALSA DIWAN. 

[On the 5th April at 12-30 f.m, a deputation of the members 5 th Aptil 
of the Khalsa Diwan, headed by Sirdar Bui want Singh, the Pre- 1889 * 
sklent, waited on the Viceroy at Government House, Lahore, with 
an address, which was read by Jowahar Singh, Chief Secretary 
of the Khalsa Diwan. The following is the full text of the 
address:—J 

May it please Your Excellency, —We, the members 
of the Khalsa Diwan, a constitutional body of Sikhs 
representing the various Singh Sabha in the Province 
and elsewhere, beg deferentially to accord Your Excel¬ 
lency a hearty welcome to our Province. Many of Your 
Excellency’s illustrious predecessors have felt and ex¬ 
pressed the mutual attachment that subsists between the 
British and the Khalsa. Only recently Sir William 
Lockhart, our popular Commander-in-Chief, replying to 
an address that was submitted to him in Rawalpindi, on 
the 8th of January 1898, on his return from Tirah, said : 

“ For no race have I a sincerer regard than that which I 
entertain for the Sikhs who as enemies won our admira¬ 
tion half a century ago, and have since then furnished 
the forces of the Queen with thousands of gallant soldiers 
and men who have shown their heroism wherever there 
was fighting to be done, in India and on its borders, in 
China, Afghanistan, Burma and Africa. The splendid 
conduct of the 15th and 36th Sikhs recently in Tira has 
been known throughout the world and has been applauded 
not only in Great Britain and the Colonies, but in every 
country in Europe. May the heroic national spirit of 
the Khalsa continue to flourish, and in future wars may 




Sikhs ever be found fighting'as trusty comrades, side by 
side with their British brothers-in-arms.” It is not neces¬ 
sary to assure Your Excellency that next to their duty 
to the Ten Gurus, the highest ambition of the Sikhs 
is to serve their beloved Queen-Empress; for they 
fully believe that Her reign is a reign of peace and 
good-will to all. Our community has, in common with 
others, received many benefits during the reign of Her, 
Most Gracious Majesty; but Sikhs, as we stated in our 
address to His Honour Sir Mackworth Young, needed 
internal organization for their better advancement, and 
especially for their religious improvement. In order to 
propagate the true principles of Sikhism as inculcated by 
our Ten Gurus, Singh Sabhas were established in 
different localities, and the Khalsa Diwan the controlling 
body, composed of the representatives of the Sabhas, 
was organized. The Sikhs realize their true position, 
and therefore the general aim among them is to preserve 
their distinctive character according to the express 
injunctions of their Tenth Guru. Unfortunately they 
wore handicapped in their efforts for education and 
enlightenment, one of the reasons being that in the mass 
the community is poor, and another that primary educa¬ 
tion has not been imparted in their mother-tongue. To 
meet the pressing want of education attempts were made 
from time to time by the Khalsa Diwan, which submitted 
memorials to the Government to support the establish¬ 
ment of an institution of our own which might impart 
both secular and religious instruction to the Sikhs. 
There were so many obstacles in the way that the Khalsa 
Diwan might have been quite unable te achieve these 
objects, had not their efforts been encouraged by the 
Government; and Your Excellency will be pleased to 
hear that under the kind patronage of Sir James Lyall, 


the late Lieutenant-Governor, and the Rulers of the 
Patiala, Nabha, Jind, and Kapurthala States the 
Khalsa Diwan has been able to have a Khalsa College 
whicfi, it is hoped, will suit the educational require¬ 
ments of the Sikhs. We are very grateful to Sir 
William Rattigan, who is the President of the Khalsa 
College Council, and other notable Englishmen who 
have evinced hearty interest in our education. We 
beg to bring under Your Excellency’s notice a matter 
which seriously affects our personal reputation as well as 
that of our religion among the civilized races of the 
world. In 1869 Sir Donald Macleod, an enlightened 
Lieutenant-Governor of this Province, represented to the 
India Office that it was desirablo to have an English 
translation of our Sacred books made for general inform¬ 
ation and also with the special object of being useful to 
British Officers brought into official connection with the 
Sikhs. The India Office at once acted on Sir Donald 
Macleod’s suggestion, and Dr. Trumpp, a German, was 
appointed translator. At that time, for reasons into 
which we need not enter, he could not obtain good 
Gyanis or interpreters of our Sacred hooks and, indeed, 
ho seems to have been fairly contented with his own 
interpretations and to have paid little regard to the tradi¬ 
tional renderings of the hymns of our Gurus and saints. 
The result has been that, as we informed His Excellency 
the Earl of Dufferin in 1888, “ the translation made by 
Dr. Trumpp, who was employed by the India Office for 
the purpose, is bristling with sentences altogether wide 
of the meaning, so much so that one regrets the useless 
labour and the large amount of money spent in vain.” 
Dr. Trumpp’s translation is unidiomatic and, we are told, 
unintelligible in many cases even to Englishmen. But 
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this is not the worst. Dr. Trumpp has cruelly misre¬ 
presented our Granth Sahib, our holy Gurus, and our 
Religion which we so prize. He has spoken in very 
offensive terms of the language of our sacred volume and 
says that in proportion to its size it is perhaps the most 
shallow and “empty book that exists.” We cannot con¬ 
ceal from Your Excellency that the obloquy thus 
attached to our religion is an object of the deepest con¬ 
cern to us, and this result having been, though indirectly, 
obtained through governmental action, we now pray 
Your Excellency to have a correct translation of our 
Sacred Scriptures made into English which will be 
worthy of our religion and onr race, and which will 
remove the stigma which Dr. Trumpp sought to attach 
to us for ever. In your address to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, at Calcutta, on the 1st February, Your Excel¬ 
lency said, “ During my time of office I mean, to do 
whatever lies in my power to encourage research, to 
promote study and to safeguard the relics of the past as a 
part, of our imperial obligation to India.” The last 
sentence of Your Excellency’s speech just quoted has 
encouraged us to respectfully invite Your Excellency’s 
attention to the highly important work that we propose. 
When Your Excellency so warmly vouchsafed your 
patronage to the “ relics of the past ” we feel sure the 
translation of our Sacred Scriptures which are believed in 
by the race, the fortune of whose followers has been in the 
words of Lord Dufferin “ incorporated with that of the 
British Empire in India,” will receive greater encourage¬ 
ment at Your Excellency’s hands. Your Excellency 
has arrived in our midst at a time of universal joy in the 
homes of Sikhs. Your Excellency will he glad to he told 
that the 12th of April 1899 is the day of the Khalsa 
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Jubilee. On that day the Khalsa Panth will hare passed 
two hundred years. It is two hundred years since that 
Guru Gobind Singh laid the foundation of our Panth, 
gave Amrit (immortal water) to the lowlies and raised 
them to the position of the highest. W e are holding re¬ 
joicings in memory of that glorious day, and in this state 
of mind, we repeat our welcome to Your Excellency and 
pray to Akal Purkh (The Timeless One) to grant you 
health and happiness and a career of the highest useful¬ 
ness, both to India and your parent country. We beg 
to remain, Your Excellency’s Dutiful Servants. 

The Viceroy replied to the address as follows:— 

Gentlemen ,—In responding to the address which was 
presented to me a few days ago by the Municipality of 
Lahore, I spoke of the Punjab as the home of a race that 
produces not merely men but heroes. When I used 
that phrase, I did not know that I should have the 
pleasure before I left this city of meeting a represent¬ 
ative body of the nationality to whom it obviously 
applied. The incident of Saragarhi, to which you refer 
in your address, is one of several that were in my 
mind in making the remark in question. There are 
many qualities required to constitute the ideal soldier: 
bravery, endurance, a certain aptitude of intellect, and 
discipline; hut I am not sure that above them all I 
would not place that unfaltering devotion to duty and 
heroic disregard of self that impels a man to die at his 
post, as the Sikhs at Saragarhi did, unmurmuring and 
even happy, fighting against overwhelming odds. Of 
this virtue the Sikh soldiers of the army of the Queen 
have given many an illustration in fifty years of fighting 
for the British Raj, since the time, now nearly forgotten, 



when they fought so well against us; so that the name 
of your race has become almost synonymous in the 
English language with traditions of desperate courage 
and unflinching loyalty. On Monday as 1 walked about 
the new settlement of Lyallpur, upon which have been 
planted as colonists a number of pensiouers of the Native 
Army, I was received by veterans of your race upon 
whose bosoms hung Queen’s medals that recording 
their prowess in China, in Abyssinia, in Egypt, in 
B urma, and in Afghanistan—no mean synopsis of the 
range of action of the Sikh soldier. Long may he 
retain his martial character, and never may the day 
arise when the British Government in time of need 
cannot rely upon his staunch and unquestioning 
service. 

I think you know that we are neither unconscious of, 
nor ungrateful for, this long and honourable record of 
Sikh allegiance. If proof were needed I might refer to 
the monument which is about to be erected at Amritsar 
by the Government of India in memory of the Sikh 
soldiers of the 36th Regiment who gave up their lives 
at Saragarhi in 1897 ; while the popular appreciation of 
that heroic incident will be shown by a further memorial 
to be erected by public subscription at Ferozepur. 
These two monuments will testify to later ages at onoe . 
the valour of your race and the gratitude of mine. 

Nevertheless in the modem world military virtues, 
however pre-eminent, are not the only requisites, to the 
preservation of national existence* and you have. wisely- 
realised that if you are-to hold your own with the more 
populous and erudite communities among whopi you are 
placed, you must provide your families wi^h an education 
comparable with theirs. I am pleased to hjam that the ‘ 




Khalsa College, which was founded in the time of Sir 
James Lyall, has already attained to a high standard of 
excellence ; and I hope that it may continue to receive 
the active support of the Sikh Princes of the Punjabi 
and may turn out a number of young men, who, like 
Lord Lawrence in the famous statue which stands m 
this city, may bo competent to wield the pen, at the same 
time that their other hand rests confidently upon the 
hilt of the sword. 

You have quoted in your address a passage from a 
recent speech by myself in Calcutta, concerning my 
desire to preserve with the utmost care and reverence in 
India the memorials and relics of the past: and I am 
naturally therefore interested in the subject of the 
translation of your scriptures into the English language, 
to which you call my attention. I regret that the trans¬ 
lation which was undertaken nearly 30 years ago, at 
considerable expense, by the Government, has been 
found to be so unsatisfactory ; and I rejoice to think 
that a more coriict and scholarly version is likely 
before long to appear. Such a work, however, appears 
to me emphatically to belong to the class of undertaking 
.that are best supported by those whose interests are 
principally concerned ; and if the Princes and nobles of 
your race are anxious that an accurate reproduction of 
the Grantk should be available in the English tongue, I 
cannot doubt that they will without difficulty provide 
the inconsiderable funds required for that purpose. 

In concluding my reply, may I take advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded to me— to express my 
recognition of the gratifying reception that has been 
extended to me by all classes and creeds upon this my 
first visit as Yiceroy to the capital of the Punjab ? 


ADDRESS FROM THE SIMLA MUNICIPALITY. 

®|^ 0 April [The Viceroy, accompanied by Ms staff, arrived at Simla on 
Thursday afternoon, the 6th April, and was received by a large 
number of officials, at Viceregal Lodge, the 15th Sikhs and the 
Simla Volunteers forming Guards of Honour. The President and 
Members of the Simla Municipality were also in waiting, and 
presented an address, the full text of which is as follows; —] 

May it please Your Excellency, —We, the Presi¬ 
dent and Members of the Simla Municipal Corporation 
as representing the citizens of this municipality, beg to 
tender to Your Excellency our respectful and hearty 
congratulations on your recent assumption of the high 
office of Yiceroy and Governor General of India, to which 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress has 
been pleased to appoint you. We also beg to offer Your 
Lordship and Lady Curzon of Kedleston a very cordial 
welcome to this, the Summer Capital of India. This 
municipality has reason to he specially thankful for the 
kindly assistance and treatment it has, from time to time, 
received from the Government of India, and we earnestly 
hope that Your Lordship’s Government will continue to 
exhibit that interest in the welfare of Simla, which has 
hitherto proved so valuable an aid to its advancement. 
More especially is such interest now needed in respect of 
the subjects treated by the Committee assembled under 
Lord Elgin’s orders, called “ The Simla Extension Com¬ 
mittee.” Simla suffered last year from a water famine 
for the third time within the space of a very few years. 
The question of a sewage scheme is also one of great 
importance; but neither water, sewage, roads, or any of 
the improvements recommended by the Simla Extension 
Committee, are possible without the financial aid of the 
Government. We rejoice to learn that Her Excellency 
Lady Curzon of Kedleston has undertaken the duty of 



presiding over the National Association for providing 
medical aid to the women of India, and we trust that 
the sympathy and interest evinced towards our local 
charities and institutions by your predecessors will be 
continued by Your Excellencies. In conclusion, we pray 
that Your Lordsbip may be preserved in health and 
strength to rule over this vast Empire, and that Your 
Excellency’s term of office may be characterised by 
peace, plenty and prosperity. 


The Viceroy replied as follows:— 

Mr. President, and Members of the Simla Municipal 
Corporation ,—It gives me much pleasure to accept your 
kindly assurances of welcome upon my arrival at Simla. 
The relations between a Viceroy and the people of this 
place, where it has become the practice for-him to spend 
considerably more time than at any other spot during 
his stay in India, must necessarily be of a very intimate 
character. In the case of each of my predecessors with¬ 
out exception, since Simla became the summer head¬ 
quarters of Government, they have further been marked 
by a cordiality which no effort on my part will be 
spared—although I am convinced that effort will be 
unnecessary—to maintain on the same high level of 
mutual concord and esteem. Simla is in a peculiar 
sense not merely the official residence of the Viceroy 
during the hot weather, but his country home. For here 
he divests himself— if not of the cares of office; that 
is I fear never possible in India—at least of some of 
the trappings of State ; and amid your beautiful moun¬ 
tains he may almost succeed in mistaking himself for 
an Anglo-Indian Horace retiring from the noise and 
smoke of Eome to the peace of the Tiburtine hills. 



But there is one criticism not uncommonly passed 
upon the summer migration to Simla of the Viceroy and 
the Government of India which I should like to meet. 
It is sometimes supposed that after three or four months 
of more or less serious official labour at Calcutta they 
stampede at the first touch of the sun to Simla, and that 
there, like the weary mariners in the Lotos Eaters , they 

. “live and lie reclined 

On the hills like gods together careless of mankind.” 

In other words, Simla is spoken of as though 
it were the holiday resort, the Indian equivalent to a 
marine villa, or suburban retreat, of an epicurean 
Viceroy and a pampered Government. I can assure you 
that it is from no such point of view that I regard 
it. At Calcutta during the winter months there are 
so many calls upon the Viceroy’s time arising both 
from the session of the Legislative Council, from the 
visits of Native Princes or important personages, from 
the large number of persons whom he is anxious to see, 
or who have a claim to see him, from the ordinary stress 
of office work, and from the heavy, though agreeable 
social obligations that are inevitable in the crowded 
capital of the Indian Empire, that he has barely time to 
get through the work of each day as it comes round, and 
never has time to think. Were this strain, which is 
constantly increasing, to he borne without intermission 
during the summer months in the low-lying delta of 
Bengal, I do not hesitate to say that no Viceroy in the 
world—and Viceroys are not as a rule drawn from a class 
already acclimatised to this country—could withstand it, 
or could do justice to his work. It is in order that he 
may have time to think, time to enquire exhaustively 
into the many questions calling for solution, time to 



mature his policy and programme for the forthcoming 
year—that he comes up to Simla to find here the large 
leisure which is denied to him either at Calcutta, or 
when on tour, and an atmosphere which is more con¬ 
ducive than that of the plains both to mental and to 
physical energy. Simla is in fact the workshop in which 
during the summer months are fashioned the materials 
of the fabric, he it well constructed or badly constructed, 
of each Viceroy’s Indian administration. If it be 
v' objected that while these considerations are valid 
enough in their application to him, they are less valid 
in relation to the large subordinate staffs of the Depart¬ 
ments who twice yearly are called upon to perform the 
same migration, I would reply, so far as I am at 
present competent to form an opinion, that the head of 
the Administration, if he is to be a head in anything but 
name, must have the officers and the staff of the various 
Departments in close proximity to himself, so that they 
may be the immediate instruments of the policy of Gov¬ 
ernment. In former times when the telegraph wire and 
the rail-road were in their infancy in India, the most 
serious dislocation of business as well as interminable 
delays were caused by the long absences of the Governor 
General on tour leaving his colleagues behind him. 
Although tours are a most instructive and important, 
and in my opinion an absolutely essential, part of the 
Viceroy’s yearly routine, and although the previously 
existing drawbacks have been immensely reduced by 
the two scientific agencies which I have named, I yet 

take leave to doubt whether the work of the Govern- 

* 

ment of India can be as effectively conducted while 
the Viceroy is separated from his counsellors and 
agents as when they are united, and I am convinced 
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that it is only while the full machinery is at his 
disposal, as it would not he if he were at Simla while 
the Departments were at Calcutta, or vice versa, 
that the power is capable of being generated which is 
to result in vigilant and effective administration. 
These are the grounds for which, while I do not say that, 
were I presented with a clean slate, I should myself 
Write upon it even the comely name of Simla over half 
the year, I vet come here without any sting of con¬ 
science, and with the most pleasurable anticipations, 
confident that Simla will give to my colleagues and 
myself the opportunity and the strength tho better to 
discharge our duty in that great trust which has been 
laid upon our shoulders. 

As regards the questions of municipal adminis¬ 
tration to which you have called my attention, I realise 
that the Supreme Government has a very close and 
personal concern in the sanitation and water-supply of 
the town; and you may rely upon receiving from Lady 
Curzon and myself the same sympathetic interest in 
your local institutions, charities, and needs, as has been 
so uniformly displayed by our predecessors. 


15 th Aug. 
1898. 


RAILWAY CONFERENCE. 

[The first meetly of the Railway Conference in 1899, to con¬ 
sider Railway Extensions in India, was held at the Viceregal Lodge 
on Tuesday, the 15th August, at 11 a.m. The following, who 
formed the Committee, as approved by the Viceroy, were present:— 

President: His Excellency the Viceroy. Members : Tlie^ 
Hon’ble Major-General Sir E. H. H. Collen, I.S.C., K.C.I.E., 
C.B., Ilon’ble Mr. C. E. Dawkins; the Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. Gardiner, R.E.; P. R. Upcott, Esq., M.I.C.E., Secretary to the 
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Government of India, Public Works Department ; A. It. Becker, 
Esq., Accountant-General, Public Works Department. Secretary • 
Captain W. J. MeElhinny, R.E. 

The Viceroy, in opening the proceedings, spoke as follows ] 

In holding and in presiding over this Conference I 
am following a practice which was instituted by my 
predecessor, Lord Elgin, who devoted himself with so 
much business-like energy, and with such beneficial 
results, to the development of railways in India during 
his term of office. Under the practice established by 
him this Conference meets yearly at Simla. Every third 
year a programme of expenditure and construction is 
drawn up in the Public Works Department by which 
the Government of India is more or less bound for the 
triennial period: and, in the intervening years, the 
classification of prospective lines as originally adopted* 
according to their degree of urgency, has been examined 
and revised by the Conference, as a guide to the Depart¬ 
ment, in the light of later experience or of pressing 
need. 

There are substantial advantages in this procedure. 
On the one hand, a comparison of the various proposals 
submitted to Government is conducted by an impartial 
Committee who make an honest endeavour to advise 
upon their selection, postponement, or rejection. On 
the other hand, a programme is drawn up for Govern¬ 
ment by which its proceedings are regulated, and which 
prevents a policy of drift or caprice. In other words, 
we are the gainers, firstly, by the possession of a system, 
secondly, by a reasonable prospect of some continuity in 
that system. 

Nevertheless, I cannot say that I regard our pro¬ 
ceedings as perfect, or as realising the maximum possible 


advantage, nor am I clear that this Conference, either 
in its character or in its results, corresponds with the 
intentions of those who originally suggested it. Their 
idea, I believe, was in some way to give a guarantee to 
promoters and to public opinion of the fair consideration 
of the various schemes submitted to the Government of 
India, and, while not depriving the latter of its position 
as the final arbiter, to strengthen its decisions by the 
confidence attaching to an examination, whose proceed¬ 
ings or whose results should have the additional merit 
of publicity. Whatever the benefits of our annual Con¬ 
ference, I cannot claim for it that these objects have 
been fully attained. Indeed, I am somewhat doubtful 
as to whether it can legitimately be entitled a Conference 
at all. A Conference is a high-sounding title, which 
conveys the impression of a meeting and a discussion 
between the principal parties concerned, who are in this 
case the Government of India on the one side, and the 
Companies or promoters on the other. But a Conference 
in which one of the two parties is not represented, save 
by its manuscript statements or applications, seems to 
me to have an imperfect claim to the title; and I should 
prefer to call our body what it is, namely, a Depart* 
nental Committee of officials of the Government of 
India, constituted to supplement the work of the Public 
Works Department, to apply to it, the test of a wider 
examination, in which general considerations of policy 
shall play a part, and to recommend to the Government 
of India a systematic, and, so far as possible, a scientific 
programme. 

I have re-summoned the Conference this year, in order 
that I may have personal experience of the advantages or 
faults of the system before passing final judgment upon it, 



* and because I propose, when our sittings are concluded, to 
take the public into our confidence to a greater degree 
than has previously been the case. 

I propose to recommend to the Government of India 
that the conclusions at which we arrive, with, reference 
to the various lines, shall be formulated in an easily 
intelligible shape, and shall be published. In this way 
promoters will learn how their schemes stand in the 
estimation of Government, instead of having to bo con¬ 
tent as now with the official intimation of success, or the 
private inference of failure; while the public will gain 
an idea both of the magnitude and complexity of the 
problem which we are called upon to discuss, and of the 
general principles upon which we attempt to decide it. 

There remains to bo considered the question whether 
it is possible to invest the proceedings of this so-called 
Conference with any of those features in which I have 
described it as lacking. Upon this point I have had the 
benefit of the opinion and advice of my present Public 
Works Colleague, Colonel Gardiner, who speaks with the 
double advantage of both official and commercial experi¬ 
ence of railways in India. There are many difficulties 
in the way. We cannot suddenly constitute a body 
resembling a Parliamentary Committee at home. We 
have not the materials; the questions for decision are far 
more numerous and more complex; the Government of 
India is much more intimately concerned than is the 
Government in Great Britain; above all, India is a much 
bigger country than England, and Simla is hot, like 
London, an easily accessible centre to all parts of the 
kingdom. 

It has oceurrod to us, however, that there may be 
cases in which local interests are acutely involved, and 
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in which local feeling is likly to be more fairly repre¬ 
sented if it is heard upon the spot than by any official or 
semi-official representations either at Simla or Calcutta, 
It is, therefore, in my mind to constitute, should the 
case arise, a small peripatetic Commission, in which the 
Government should of course exercise the predominant 
influence, the Public Works Member in all probability 
taking the Chair, and which should, in the touring 
season, visit and conduct a public enquiry at any locality 
where such a problem called for decision, the Local Gov¬ 
ernment or local commercial bodies being represented 
upon the Commission, so as to lend both impartiality 
and weight to its decisions, which should then be com¬ 
municated in the form of a recommendation to the Gov- 
" •»* •: 

eminent of India. 

If we carry out this idea, the experiment will be a 
tentative one. If it is a failure, it can be dropped. 
Should it turn out a success, I conceive it as not impos¬ 
sible that the body so formed might constitute the germ 
or nucleus of a more permanent Commission, which 
should place Government in constant touch with the 
currents of public opinion, and which should also satisfy 
promoters as to the bond fides and thoroughness of the 
investigation to which their claims are submitted. 

As regards the official programme prepared by the 
Public Works Department, there seems to me to be a 
disadvantage, so long as the triennial system is main- 
• tamed, in not always keeping up that programme three 
years in advance. As matters now stand, it is drawn up 
in every third year. The first of these programmes, based 
upon the first Conference, was drawn up in 1896, w r hen 
an expenditure of 29| crores was fixed for the three 
succeeding years. As is known, this total was, for vari- 
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ous reasons, not worked up to, and only 25 crores were 
spent. Last year the second triennial programme was 
drawn up. Less ambitious ideas prevailed, and an ex¬ 
penditure of 20j crores, subsequently increased to 22 g 
crores on account of lapses in expenditure on the grant 
for 1898-99, was estimated for during the years 1899- 
1900, 1900-1901, 1901-1902. Meanwhile, in the inter¬ 
vening years, the construction programme is annually 
examined and recast; in the second year for the two 
remaining years of the triennial period, in the third years 
forthe single remaining year. But it appears to me that 
we should do well to be always three years ahead with our 
financial working programme, and I, therefore, propose to 
recommend to the Government of India that Mr. Lpcott 
should not limit himself to the two remaining years of 
the present term, but should include in his forecast the 
year 1902-1903, and should follow the same practice in 
succeeding years. 

Concerning the general policy of Government to¬ 
wards railways, it seems to me that, just as the Currency 
problem which has agitated and perplexed the public 
mind for twenty years has in part been solved by the 
steady compulsion of events, so also the same irresistible 
pressure is directing our railway policy into more or less 
permanent grooves. It is easy to denounce the diversity 
and inconsistency of plans tha; has prevailed in the 
past; easy either to laugh or to cry over tjjie Homeric 
battle of the gauges. To me it seems more profitable to 
assist the adaptation of our policy to the lines which 
seem to be marked out before it both by past experience 
and by common sense. The natural inclination is, in 
my judgment, in the direction, not of expanding, but of 
gradually restricting, Government agency. I must not 
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be understood to deprecate in all cases State management 
or State construction. On the contrary, I see great ad¬ 
vantages, both political and financial, in the maintenance 
of a Government staff. Still less would I impugn the 
advantage of State ownership, or the necessity of State 
control; I am myself a believer in the desirablity of pur¬ 
chasing the few outstanding lines as they continue to fall 
in; while State supervision is of the essence of State 
possession. Probably we shall, as times improve, and 
as better offers are made to us, gradually divest our¬ 
selves of the working of the majority, at any rate, of 
those lines which are still both owned and main¬ 
tained by the Government. The terms under which 
we may be prepared to part with them appear to me 
to be a matter of financial expediency rather than of 
fixed principle. Our object should be to make the best 
bargainJpK the State. For my own part, I do not think 
that there is anything surprising in the fluctuations 
that have hitherto occurred in our policy. When Lord 
Dalhousie first introduced railways into India, Govern¬ 
ment w r as unequal to the venture, and capital required 
to be attracted by easy and even generous terms. Later 
on, when Government found that it had been financially 
a heavy loser by the arrangements so made, thero was a 
sharp reaction, and the railway policy of Lords Law¬ 
rence and Mayo was based upon strict Governmental 
and centralising lines. We who have now had a long 
experience of both systems, can discriminate between 
their virtues and vices, and can adopt a reasonable 
compromise. If that compromise tends towards the 
contraction of the area claimed by Government and an 
increasing expansion of the facilities afforded to Com¬ 
panies, it is because we do not want to overweight the 



shoulders of Government with a burden, that they are 
unfitted to bear, because we want to reinforce our own 
power and resources with the assistance of capital, both 
British and Native—and I wish that there were more 
of the latter forthcoming, as well as of the former—and 
because in the spirit of healthy competition so engen¬ 
dered seems to he the best guarantee for the promotion 
of the public interest. 
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